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i ibe unite in a larger fel- 
lowship and co-opera- 
tion, such existing societies 
and liberal elements as 
are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undog- 
matic religion; to fos- 
ter and encourage the 
organization of non -sec- 
tarian churches and kin- 
dred societies on the 
basis of absolute men- 
| tal liberty; to secure a 
closer and more helpful association of all these in the 
thought and work of the world under the great law and life 
of love; to develop the church of humanity, democratic in 
organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at the develop- 
ment of pure and high character, hospitable to all forms of 
thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and experiences 
of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light and 
the higher developments of the future.—F70m Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal Reli- 
gious Soctettes. 
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Editorial 


Because I built my nest so high, 
Must I despair 

Tf a fierce wind, with bitter cry, 

Passes the lower branches by, 
And mine makes bare? 

Because I hung it, in my pride, 
So near the skies, 

Higher than other nests abide, 

Must I lament if far and wide 
It scattered lies? 

I shall but butld, and build my best, 
Till, safely won, 

Ll hang aloft my new-made nest 

High as of old, and see it rest 


As near the sun. 


D. Radford. 
-—<-0 


It is noble to be willing to die for truth, 
but it is nobler to be anxious to live for it. 
In choosing life you choose the harder task. 

—~< > 

TRUE heroism lies not in abandoning the 

actual opportunities because they are not 
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ideal, but in patient persistent working of 
the actual towards the ideal. 
—>--—— 

THERE is a selfish passion for dying that 
has figured largely in the history of the reli- 
gious world. There is a thirst for martyr- 
dom in some souls that springs not from 
spiritual force but from impatience with the 
imperfections of the world, the lack of that 
spiritual force which endures; that with God 
is patient of the shortcomings of men. 

At a recent meeting of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club of Battle Creek, Mich., our friend, 
Rev. George W. Buckley, read a paper on 
‘Carlyle: His Influence upon the Thought 
of his Age.’’ The local paper that reports 
this meeting announces the next topic for 
discussion to be ‘‘Resolved, That the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is Deteriora- 
ting.”” Wesuspect the management of the 
club did not detect the grim sequence of 
topics here. A good infusion of the Carly- 
lean grumble into the life of today would do 
us good, and if the question of national de- 
terioration was to be made a subject of gen- 
eral discussion, the deterioration might be 
stopped; the ethical and spiritual rout, and 
what looks very like a Bull Runstampede in 
national morals and international ethics 
might be checked before the central citadel 


is captured. 
_—~<— 2 


New York has captured Boston’s leading 
liberal preacher. The progressive voice of 
M. J. Savage is soon to be heard in New 
York City. But that city has failed in its 
attempt to do the same thing by Chicago. 
It has tried to carry away our Dr. Hirsch 
who has the most commanding voice in Chi- 
cago among the non-orthodox. But the stal- 
wart prophet of Sinai Congregation has put 
the temptation aside and announced last 
Sunday his decision to stay at least for two 
years more with his high tasks here. Dr. 
Hirsch is a man of strong peculiarities and 
some idiosyncracies. There is pepper in his 
speech and sometimes a little bitterness in 
his rhetoric, but he is a scholar, a fearless 
thinker, a man who on the great questions 
always sounds the high note and in all the 
great issues, be they civicor religious, local 
or cosmopolitan, is on the right side. It 
would be a great loss to Chicago to lose this 
fearless man who combines in a remarkable 
degree the functions of the scholar and an 
orator. Hecarries the fruits of the study 
into his pulpit. Such a man would be a 
great gain to New York, but haply it is not 
a question of cities. Such a man here does 
not belong to Chicago, and there would not 
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belong to New York. He speaks not fora 
country even but he speaks for humanity and 
labors for the advancement of the race. A 
Jew indeed, but his work and words cannot 
be confined within the boundaries of Juda- 
ism. He is common property and his labors 
increase the commonwealth. 
>.> 

Many of the readers of THe New Unity 
will rejoice in the opportunity offered them 
next Sunday of listening to John Fiske in 
the pulpit of All Souls Church, Chicago, 
where he will speak in the morning of ‘‘The 
Everlasting Verities of Religion’ and in the 
evening on ‘*The Cosmic Roots of Love and 
Self-Sacrifice,”’ the last in answer to some of 
the closing and more dismal theories ad- 
vanced by Prof. Huxley. It has been the 
habit of Mr. Fiske to make the pulpit of All 
Souls Church his prophet’s platform once a 
year. To wisely interpret the events that 
belong to the history of the United States of 
America is a high and noble task, but to in- 
terpret the cosmic laws of being as revealed 
in the thought and love light of the soul is a 
higher task, and THe New Unity continues 
to claim from John Fiske this higher service. 
He belongs to the limited class to which 
nature and providence seem to entrust, by 
virtue of their endowments, the high task of 
putting the upper stories on to evolution. 


—~t 3 

THE New Unity does not know how diplo- 
mats should speak or how prime ministers 
should act at banquets. Lord Salisbury may 
have spoken unwisely and acted very im- 
properly at the banquet, measured by thege 
standards, but measured by the standards of 
the private citizen and the common sense 
that ought to actuate the same, he spoke 
words of wisdom concerning the Turko-Ar- 
menian perplexity. A weak government can- 
not be strengthened by coercion. ‘‘Long 
as England’s arm is, it is not long enough 
to reach into the mountain fastnesses of far- 
off Armenia” over the heads of Turkish sol- 
diers and Turkish officers and bring by mili- 
tary or other aggressions civilization out of 
barbarism in a few days or a few months. 
As the English prime minister has well said, 
the present awful conditions rest on a thou- 
sand years of race and religious prejudices in 
religion that have there obtained. Instead of 
humanizing these devotees and ameliorating 
the antipathies of these unregenerate men, 
they have intensified prejudices until preju- 
dices have broken out into cruel violations 
and awful bloodshed. The problem of the 
Kurds is the problem of semi-barbarous brig- 
andage. There is every reason to believe that 
the Supreme Porte at Constantinople is more 
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unable than unwilling to right the wrongs 
and protect life. A bad man may be disci- 
plined, may profit by castigation, but a weak 
man must be strengthened, stayed, encour- 
aged or at least whatever remedies are em- 
ployed, they are not the remedies of vio- 
lence or the remedies of war. 
—+ oe 

AT last the venerable William H. Furness, 
of Philadelphia, has fallen asleep. Vener- 
able indeed! He had outlived all his asso- 
ciates. He was the last of the Harvard class 
of 1820 and was the oldest living graduate of 
that university. He was ordained to the 
Unitarian ministry seventy-one years ago 
and entered at that time upon the pastorate 
of the Unitarian Church in Philadelphia, 
which place he occupied for fifty years. He 
was a friend and companion of Emerson and 
an active member in that splendid body- 
guard of truth and right known as the anti- 
slavery workers. Inhisday he was a pioneer 
thinker and a radical Biblical scholar, a man 
who brought ability, diligence and single- 
ness of affection to the establishment ofa 
theory of the Christ life, which he outlived 
though perhaps never outgrew. Altogether, 
one of the noblest, most picturesque and 
characteristic figures of American life has 
rounded out and finished a career ninety-six 


years long. 


THE news across the water is hopeful con- 
cerning a Parliament of Religions in Paris 
in 1900. The leaven is working. The spirit 
generated by that Parliament is not dead 
and is not dying. Let the American Con- 
gress, the first-born and most legitimate 
child of the Parliament, keep up its courage, 
take heart. Its friends may suspend their 
judgment, postpone their endorsement and 
hesitate to give encouragement because 
‘sthe time has not yet come\’”” The time has 
come it seems for something very like it in 
pagan India. Mr. Ghandi, the representa- 
tive of the Jain religion, who tarried some 
months in America after the Parliament, 
writes back that he ‘thas been in attendance 
at a Parliament of Religions at Arjat, at 
which eighteen faiths were represented in- 
cluding the Christian. The meeting was 
presided over by a Mohammedan and the ut- 
most courtesy and liberality prevailed.” Let 
Americans take heart, the time will come 
here after awhile. Perhaps we may have to 
send to India for missionaries to help us. 

— oe 

THE last Thursday in January the Univer- 
sity of Chicago made a Settlement Day. 
All the regular exercises were suspended 
during the day and inthe afternoon Kent’s 
Theater was crowded with students and 
their friends who came to see what could be 
done for the two or three hundred children 
which Miss Hofer has gathered in the 
‘‘stock yard districts’ and to hear what Jane 
Addams, Miss McDowell, the manager of 
the University Settlement, and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones had to say of and for the Settlement 
Idea. The children were there in splendid 
array and it is needless to say that they con- 
tributed the most impressive numbers to the 
program, At the close of the exercises a re- 
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ception was given in the splendid Walker 
Museum, a building which readily lent itself 
to such purposes. The great cases, contain- 
ing archeological and geological specimens 
made picturesque settings for the tables in 
pink and yellow. Dr. Harper was expected 
to preside but being unable to be present in 
person he sent his ‘‘remarks’’ which were 
read by Dean Judson. As is the custom 
when President Harper makes a ‘‘few 
remarks,’ it is to announce another tri- 
umph. This time it was to the effect that 
the Central Church through Dr. Hillis, the 
successor of Prof Swing, was pledged to 
fifteen hundred dollars contribution to the 
current expenses of the Settlement this year, 
and that plans were well under way for a 
‘‘David Swing Memorial” in the way ofa 
suitable building for the Settlement work 
which will cost not less than thirty thousand 
dollars, That this is a worthy memorial to 
Prof. Swing all will agree, that it is an 
adequate one inany will doubt. It will fin- 
ally be seen that Prof. Swing’s contribution 
to religion was a thought contribution. He 
dwelt chiefly with the charities of mind, He 
will not be duly honored in Chicago until 
his name will somehow be coupled with 
that which leads thought, inspires thinking 
and bends itself towards the solution of the 
perplexing problems of the day. The poor 
and the friendless need ministering to and 
Prof. Swing recognized it, but the rich and 
the indulgent need also to be ministered un- 
to. Tothis task Prof. Swing applied him- 
self in life. He died with this task unfin- 
ished. Who and what will save the perishing 
classes east of Wabash avenue, the shivering 
denisons of the avenues and the boulevards? 
The true David Swing Memorial should be 
something that will help solve this question. 
Would that it might be a school for the 
study of morals and religion untrammelled 
by doctrinal commitments and pledged to the 
scientific methods alone. One thing is sure 
these impoverished souls in places can be 
saved by sending their checks to the Settle- 
ment work west of State street. With all 
their other gettings, let the citizens of Chi- 
cage not rest till this is secured, in connec- 
tion with the University of Chicago if possi- 
ble, otherwise if necessary. 


—_ > 


A Ministry of Culture. 
Meri Toppelius. 


On the 2gth ult. there was gathered in the 
beautiful chapel connected with the Grace- 
land crematory in this city a large and most 
significant company. Many ladies and gen- 
tlemen from all parts of the city who have 
been conspicuous in the intellectual, educa- 
tional and philanthropic life of Chicago were 
there assembled, Active business men had 
left their counting rooms; many teachers in 
public schools and elsewhere and, most 
touching of all, a large group of subdued, 
awed but loving little children, many of 
them showing signs that they came from 
meager surroundings and pinched homes, 
were there assembled. It was a tearful 
company. Eyes unused to weeping were 
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touched with the dews of feeling and sym. 
pathy. They had come tocelebrate the deat), 
triumph of one whose only kith by right of 
blood were far away beyond the seas, butof 
one who by virtue of the sanctity of service 
and the divinity of helpfulness had made 
herself at home in a foreign land and made 
for herself brothers and sisters of those who 
were of alien blood. She was no stranger 
because she was at home wherever there 
was work. 

The writer of this notice first met Mer; 
Toppelius at the National Teachers’ Assog¢j. 
tion in St. Paul nearly six years ago. She 
and her sister had but recently arrived from 
far-off Finland. They had come under the en. 
couragement and support ofthat great patron 
of culture and the things that make for wis. 
dom and character, Mrs. Hemmingway, of 
Boston, now of blessed memory. These sis- 
ters had brought from the Hemmingway night 
schools of Boston specimens of the Sloyd 
Manual Training work. They were there to 
explain to eager hundreds of teachers not 
only the process but the purpose of such 
work; not technical skill for practical eff. 
ciency but character-building, soul-enlarging 
through the training of the powers of hand, 
eye and heart. I there discovered a radiant 
spirit, possessing a cheerful heart, a pro- 
gressive mind and the noblest of inspiration, 
the inspiration of progress. I saw in her 
eye the light of disinterested love and said 
to her, ‘‘We need such as you in Chi- 
cago. I hope some day to greet you there.” 
Some months after she appeared in my study 
and said, ‘‘I remember your words in St. 
Paul. [am here. I have come to help you. 
J want to work,” Like many another she 
found Chicago more fertile in invitation than 
in opportunity. The needs were greater 
than the purpose to supply those needs, and 
so Miss Toppelius had her season of strug- 
gle, a lone girl ina great city, standing for 
an unappreciated and largely unknown if 
not unpopular idea in education. But she 
was by divine appointment a trainer of 
youths. She came as a missionary of cul- 
ture, and persisted, For two winters she 
traveled long distances two nights each 
week that she might meet in the basement 
of All Souls Church, Chicago, not the chil- 
dren of the favored, not to do the work that 
would give her prestige or larger opportu- 
nity, but for the sake of helping the boys that, 
were it not for her ministries, would be on 
the streets, haunting the dangerous by-paths 
that lead to dissipation and disgrace. And 
she reigned among these boisterous boys 4 
queen by right of love’s regality. She inau- 
gurated and laid the permanent foundations 
of the Manual Training work in All Souls 
Church, Chicago. In less time than could be 
expected she conquered for herself a place in 
the educational work of our city. From the 
teaching of private classes of teachers she 
rapidly passed into the public school service 
and was permitted to undertake, in the face 
of much professional distrust and quiet skep- 
ticism, to show what the Sloyd system of 
manual training might do for childret. 
What was first tolerated as an experiment 
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passed gradually into an acknowledged suc- 


cess. 


If any further evidence was wanting of the 
potency of her teaching and the benignity 
of her influence, none better could be offered 
than the pathetic sobs of the forty or more 
little children who huddled tenderly together 
‘n one corner of the chapel where lay the 
loved body of their gracious teacher, Their 
presence proved how motherly was her 
maiden heart and how speedily she had 
passed through her trial to triumph, which 
triumph was revealed and testified to by her 
radiant death. 

Miss Toppelius passed almost literally 
from her school room to the surgeon’s room, 
whose skill availed only to discover how 
heavy was the malady and how excruciating 
was the pain which she had carried through 
the short years of her life with such cheerful- 
ness and life-giving fortitude that no mor- 
tal mind save her own divined the situation, 
and to her such things did not count, for 
while her feet were planted on this mortal 
soil, she was working for immortal principle. 
Hers was a gentle, quiet, strong, persistent, 
irresistible spirit which made her indeed a 
foreign missionary of culture to our rash, 
noisy, energetic city. 

Her name will not be gravenon granite or 
in marble, but it is engraved upon the tablets 
of human hearts. Her work on the death- 
less spirit of little boys and girls will remain. 
Let those who are left in Chicago, living in 
the terrible isolation of selfishness, whose 
sumptuous surroundings do but mock their 
dreary lives, learn how simple are the ways 
of usefulness and how pleasant are the paths 
of helpfulness. Miss Toppelius, though 
Strangely isolated from family and kindred, 
in this respect perhaps literally alone, was 
lovingly environed with brothers and sisters. 
Hers was the divine companionship which 
love and service gives. She went to her 
death as she went to her tasks in life, with 
no artificial props of conventional creed, 
formal piety or theological scheme to rest 
upon. Sufficient to her was the conscious- 
ness that she had a place in the universe 
and that she was willing to accept that place, 
whether it be high or low, here or there, 
now or then. She rested in the infinite pres- 
ence, the source of light and life which sent 
her as messenger of truth into the world. 
Of her may Browning’s triumphant death 
song be said, for she was 


“One who never turned his back but marched breast for- 
ward, 

Never doubted clouds would break; 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work-time 

Greet the unseen with a cheer! 

Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 

‘Strive and thrive!’ cry ‘Speed,—fight on, fare ever 
There as here!’ ”’ 

At the close of the brief and simple ser- 
vices which it was the privilege of the pres- 
ent writer to conduct, the heroic body was 
Passed through the purifying flame, at once 
a benignant agent and beautiful symbol 
Which gave back to mother nature the ele- 
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ments that belong to it after it had served 


so well the spirit that could not be en- 


coffined, which had passed to ‘‘the peace 


that passeth all understanding,’’ and found 


its home in the Infinite Presence, the Spirit 


of lightand life. The ashes have been sent 
across the seas to her distant home in patient 
Finland to the family which repré€senés 
one of the most noted names among these 
ancient people. They will carry with them 
the assurance to the loving father and 
mother and other kindred that although they 
were unable to give to her the sweet minis- 
tries that belong to the _ transformation 
throes, Meri was not without them. Tender 
hands and loving hearts were near her to re- 
joice with her in the death that was a trans- 
figuration. 

We send across the deep abyss of water 
our sympathies and congratulations to the 
dear home circle in Finland, sympathy for 
the great loss, congratulations over the 
splendid triumph, the noble service which 
their young daughter rendered to this new 
country, bringing the slowly acquired refine- 
ment of centuries to bear on the rough, 
cras s life of our city of a day. 


‘«For still her holy living meant 
No duty left undone; 

The heavenly and the human blent 
Their kindred loves in one. 


She kept her line of rectitude 
With love’s unconscious ease; 
Her kindly instincts understood 
All gentle courtesies. 


The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble human souls; 

The Gospel of a life like hers 

Is more than books or scrolls. 


From scheme and creed the light goes out, 

The saintly fact survives; 

The blessed Master none can doubt 

Revealed in holy lives.’’ 
ae 


Swedish Birthdays. 


Children in this country, however much 
they may enjoy birthday celebrations and 
gifts, are quite content to have them once a 
year; but the fortunate children of Sweden 
have three birthdays in the course of every 
twelve months. First, and most important, 
is the real birthday; but the other two are 
also occasions for festivity and the presenta- 
tion of small gifts. These two days are those 
whose names the Swedish boy or girl bears; 
for every day in the Swedish calendar has its 
own special name, besides the weekly name 
which it bears, like the days of other coun- 
tries. 

Sometimes the parents give a child one 
name which is not to be found in the Swed- 
ish calendar, so that there is occasionally 


a sorrowful plaint, such as the one made 


by a little girl who explained regretfully to 
some English friends, that she had ‘‘only 
two birthdays,”’ One of my names is Sigrid,” 
she said, ‘‘and there isn’t any day for that!”’ 

Every day has a special name in the Ger. 
man calendar as well, and some of the names, 
allowing for the difference in language, are 
the same in corresponding dates in the two 
calendars. The observance of such ‘‘name- 
sake days,’ however, is not by any means so 
common in Germany as in Sweden. 

To American ears the glib statement made 
by a little Swedish girl when asked as to the 
date of her birthday, ‘‘The fifteenth of 
March, the twenty-second of May and the 
nineteenth of November,” has at first a 
decidedly strange sound.— Youth's Companion, 
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Life’s Epitome. 


BY EDITH WILLIS LINN, 


Once it was morning; crimson 

The light on mount and sea; 

The meadows shone with silvery dew; 
The breezes wandered free 

O’er roses newly blown. 

Love came to seek its own. 


Lo! it is noontide; radiant 

The sunlight bathes the world;— 
Music of bird and droning bee; 
White clouds like sails unfurled. 
Mid toil and sweat and heat 
Love plods with willing feet. 


The twilight comes, and slowly 

The purple mists will rise; 

The evening stars will glisten 

Along the dusky skies. 

What soul need fear the night 

That knoweth love’s pure light? 
> 2 


A Unitarian Heretic in “‘Holy 
Benares.”’ 


BY J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Many will remember that at the close of 
the great Parliament of Religions in Chicago 
the suggestion was made by the secretary, 
Mr. Jones, that there should be a second 
such great world-parliament in the year 1900, 
and that it should be held in Benares, the 
sacred city of India. 

Perhaps the readers of UNiIty may be in- 
terested in reading a few words written from 
this same far-off sacred Benares, by an Amer- 
ican Unitarian, who has just preached to 
two hundred representatives of liberal and 
progressive religious thought here, the first 
distinctly Unitarian sermon ever given in 
this stronghold of orthodox Hinduism. 

It is not strange if the fact of my being 
here seems even to myself a dream. How 
hasit come about? On leaving my church 
in Ann Arbor for a year abroad, of rest and 
change and reading at Oxford and Berlin, I 
had hardly reached London before I was 
waited upon by acommittee from the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association to ask if 
I would extend my journey from Egypt 
(where I hoped to go) to India, and spend 
the winter traveling through the leading 
Indian cities, in the interest of the associa- 
tion, meeting the Brahmo Somajes, convey- 
ing to them greeting and assurances of sym- 
pathy and fellowship from the English Uni- 
tarian churches, speaking in behalf of that 
progressive Theism which Unitarianism and 
Brahmoism alike represent, and generally 
studying the religious situation in India, with 
a view to reporting upon the same at the An- 
niversaries in London next May. I could 
hardly refuse so tempting an invitation,much 
as it would change my previously formed 
plans. Sohere I am. 

Leaving London in October, and spending 
a short time in Germany on the way, I 
arrived in India Novembor 15. The weeks 
since have been crowded and marvelously 
full of interest. To one from Europe or 
America, Indiaisindeed a new world. Every- 
thing is strange the climate, the aspects of 
nature,the people—their houses, their dress, 


their complexion, their whole manner of life, | 


as wellas their religion. One sees many 
Englishmen here, but their white color and 
their foreign dress make them seem like ex- 
otics, persons out of their proper place and 
setting. 

Up tothis time I have visited Bombay in 
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the west, Mad¥és in the south, and Ahmeda- 
bad, Deltic, Agra, Lucknow, Allahabad and 
Benares in thecentral north. Next week I 
expect to spend in Poona, attending the two 
great national Indian gatherings of the year, 
the National Indian Congress and the Na- 
tional Social Conference, which are to be 
held simultaneously in that city, and then go 
to the east fora month in Calcutta, Bengal 
and Assam. 

Wherever I go I find the progressive minds 
of India deeply interested in Unitarianism. 
The Brahmo, Sadhoran and Arga Somajes all 
extend to me the warmest welcome. Invita- 
tions to speak crowd upon me more than I 
can possibly fill, and the audiences that come 
to hear are made up of the best educated of 
the Hindu people and the leaders of India’s 
educational and social as well as religious 
progress. The subject upon which I am 
most asked to speak is the Liberal Religious 
Thought of England and especially of Amer- 
ica. Ofcourse the Parliament of Religions 
in Chicago has done much to create this in- 
terest in America. 

Benares isa city of 220,000 population. 
Politically or commercially it has never been 
so important as some of the other Indian 
cities, and today many other places, as re- 
gards their history, their antiquities and their 
art, are far more interesting. But for one in- 
terested in the study of the Hindu religion 
Benares has an interest beyond that of any 
other city of India. It has been the religious 
capital of India since long before historic 
time. No other city is regarded by the Hindu 
people as approaching itin sacredness. To 
it the eyes of the devout are turned in every 
village of the land. To make a pilgrimage 
to Benares is the most meritorious act one 
can perform. The consummation of the 
highest desire a devout Hindu can know is 
to die within these holy precincts and have 
his ashes cast into the sacred Ganges. 

I will not ask space in your columns for a 


description of this city, with its five thousand . 


temples, its innumerable shrines, its pil- 
grims, sometimes a few thousand in num- 
ber and sometimes multiplying to hundreds 
of thousands,its armies and armies of priests, 
all remorselessly demanding money, money, 
money, its narrow and crowded streets,many 
of them much obstructed just now by exca- 
vations for sewers (thanks to the British 
government!), its ghats for bathing,its places 
for burning the dead, its broad and noble 
though much abused river, its atmosphere of 
credulity and superstition thick and heavy 
and stifling everywhere except among the 
little band of Brahmos who are bravely 
struggling to kindle a light amid all this 
darkness. 

The city is built on only one bank of the 
Ganges; on the other bank isa great stretch 
of sweet, well cultivated, tree-dotted, beauti- 
ful country that extends as far as the eye can 
reach, a joy and a benediction to the traveler 
as he emerges upon the river from his wan- 
derings amid the tangled streets and the 
malodorous ‘‘holy places’’ of the temple- 
cursed, priest-cursed town. The interest of 
the traveler and student naturally centers 
principally upon the river and its vicinity, 
since here are many of the principle temples, 
some of them coming down to the water’s 
edge, here arethe long lines of ghats or stone 
steps black from earliest dawn till noon with 
pilgrims bathing, here are the places where 
the dead are rudely cremated after being 
immersed in the sacred stream close by, and 
here is that holy water which men, women 
and children carry away in bottles to all 
parts of Indiaas a treasure more precious 
than gold. 

There is no Brahmo Soma) in Benares, 
though there are a few Brahmos. There are 
also a few disciples of that other-movement 
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somewhat similar (the Arya Somaj), hav- 
ing its center at Lahore in the Punjab, which 
clings tothe infallibility of the Vedas,though 
monotheistic, and in many respects liberal, 
progressive and active in social reforms. Be- 
sides these there are various outside persons 
who are more or less liberal and interested 
in progress. Tothese persons Mr. Mazoom- 
dar of Calcutta has several times spoken in 
the past. It was these persons whocame to- 
gether yesterday to hear an American Uni- 
tarian tell about the Unitarian thought of 
the far West. The meeting was a very in- 
teresting one tome. It was most impres- 
sive to think of such a meeting being held — 
not dreamed of, but actually Ae/d—in Se- 
nares! At the close,the people (and I was es- 
pecially impressed to find among them a lot 
of keen, educated,earnest young men) flocked 
about me and would not let me go but kept 
me for nearly an hour, eagerly asking me 
questions about this new thought which 
seemed soto meet the deepest longings of 
their rational and spiritual natures. 

So then let us believe that the way is pre- 
paring for a World’s Parliament of Religions 
in Benares. Perhaps notin rg00o—but some- 
time—in God’s and truth’s and at a good time. 
And to help on this preparation I wish to 
make a request. The place that had been en- 
gaged for the meeting was the public hall of 
the Carmichael Library, which is the princi- 
pal unsectarian public library of Benares. 
My request is that a copy of the full official 
report of the great Chicago Parliament of 
Religions be placed in this Carmichael Li- 
brary; also a copy of Mr. Jones’ ‘‘Chorus of 
Faith’’; and also that Unity be sent regularly 
to the reading room connected with the li- 
brary. Is there not some reader of UNITY 
who will take it upon himself either to make 
these donations or to see that they are made? 
The managers of the library will be very 
glad to receive them. Both the books and 
papers will find appreciative readers,and will 
do something to strengthen the liberalizing 
influences already at work in this stronghold 
of Hindu conservatism, this sacred city of 
India. 

Benares, December 20, 1895. 
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The Nation’s Obligation. 


, To Protect the Negro From Mob Violence. 


Our churches and others are doing much 
towards educating these unfortunate people 
of the South, a very much needed work for a 
people purposely kept in ignorance two and 
a half centuries, and for their religious 
welfare, but no hand nor voice raised by 
them or the peopleto right these sad wrongs 
existing within our nation, under the flag so 
gallantly sustained by the colored soldier. 
We call upon our government and the 
powers to prevent Turkish cruelties against 
Armenian Christians, but no call to stop 
those in our own land against our own citi- 
zens, Ifthe Turks knew of the barbarisms 
in practice in this Christian nation they 
would doubtless, and very properly, request 
Christians to first clean their own stables— 
stop the savage acts of Christians against 
their own people, Christians as well, before 
doing anything in that line their way. 

The nation gave the freedmen, so-called, 
the ballot and the right of citizenship to 
prevent the master class from grinding them 
down into the dust, but the education which 
came to that class—an education of lord and 
master, from infancy to old age—gave them 
an ability, a power as rulers which the freed- 
men, trained under the lash to obedience 
and submission, are not able to successfully 
contend with. That master class, having the 
disposition to do so and the power, has de- 
prived colored people of nearly all rights as 
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citizens, permits, if it does not direct, the 
inhuman cruelties in practice. 

Because our nation so acted, because of 
the acts of the master class to render of no 
force that action of the nation, because of 
the long cruel slavery acquiesced in by the 
nation and because of the services rendered 
by colored soldiers in the time of greates; 
need, this nation owes a great debt to its 
colored citizens. 

That debt can be in part paid—one Step 
taken to right those many wrongs—by ep. 
forcing the constitutional amendments 
provided in the interest and for the protec. 
tion of the new colored citizens. Those 
amendments should be enforced regardless 
of consequences. Justice and humanity de. 
mand this enforcement. 

Congress enacts laws for the material wel. 
fare of the people-—they are enforced—be. 
cause the people demand such legislation. 
When the people speak out in pronounced 
tones demanding of Congress and the presi- 
dent that the rights of citizens—the personal 
rights—shall be cared for equally with the 
material interests, government will at once 
comply and readily tind the ways and means 
to afford protection to citizens at home as 
well as abroad. 

But, unfortunately, the people are ‘‘so im- 
mersed in other duties and cares,” so oc- 
cupied with their individual affairs, they sel- 
dom move in matters of grave public interest 
unless led by capable, influential men or 
women. The great need of the hour is for 
such leaders, broad-minded, justice-loving 
men and women who will take the advance 
in this cause for right and justice to a help- 
less and oppressed people—our own citizens 
not people of far-away Asia. 


CuHas. H. WILLIAMs. 
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Our Salvation. 


Whatever phrases we may coin about 
labor’s dignity, that man does not honor 
labor who seeks as far as possible to avoid 
bearing its burdens, Labor which is regarded 
only as a necessary ladder to wealth has no 
dignity. 

The blacksmith who pounds out his liveli- 
hood by his strong right arm and saves and 
pinches in order that his boy may have capi- 
tal to enter business and win a fortune ‘‘so 
that he may not need to work as his father 
has done,” does not honor his labor. He 
debases it as much as the most delicate- 
fingered aristocrat. 

Work, on the farm, the railroad, in the 
counting room or the school ceases to be 
servile and becomes honorable when it is 
done, not through bitter necessity but for 
the sake of its own usefulness. We must 
‘‘work out our salvation,’’ for work is our 
salvation. 

It is the salvation of society. Some re- 
formers seem to be under the delusion that 
in a Utopian society the work of the world 
will be reduced to a minimum. But such a 
state of society would be, not Utopia but 
savagery. Civilization has been constantly 
putting before men’s eyes new objects to be 
striven for—ever higher and more difficult as 
culture has advanced. Any man, even today, 
who would be willing to live as savages lived 
can reduce his labor toa minimum. But of 
all the gifts which civilization has conferred 
upon humanity none is so precious as this 
very habit of work which has been cultivated 
in him. | 

There is not a man who breathes, uncouth, 
fierce-hearted, brute-impassioned, whose 
labor and struggle in the world is_ not 
grinding, chiselling, moulding his character. 
It may be that holy love he does not know, 
that truth and knowledge are yet far off from 
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him; and yet in the sweat of his brow, the 
toil of his hands there is one great redemp- 
tion force already at work in his life. There 
‘s the beginning of nobleness, of religion in 
the sturdy purpose with which he goes forth 
to his labor with the sunrise shining in his 
face and in the satisfactio: which he feels 
at sunset over his work manfully accom- 
plished. The humblest, mos: ignorant toil 
is capable of shining with th: glory of an 
“Angelus.” 

The work which we do arouses in us the 
strong feeling of comradeship for those who 
touch shoulder and elbow with us. The 
work we do replaces our morbid, self-cen- 
tered thought with a keen interest in the wel- 
fare of the world for which we labor. 

And at last the work, begun in the keen 
struggle of necessity, is consecrated to a 
nobler shrine. And we work because we 
love, and almost forget in the beauty of this 
higher vision of life the steps up which we 
have toiled—that we love because we have 
worked. Loveand work join hands, thence- 
forth inseparable. 


‘*Beloved, let us love so well, 

Our work shall still be better for our love. 
And still our love be sweeter for our work, 
And both commended, for the sake of each 
By all true workers and true lovers born.”’ 


The heart of the true worker is drawn at 
last into sympathy with the Divine working 
of ceaseless energy in the developing life of 
the ages. As we understand the purpose 
which thus has been working in the better- 
ment of all life, we come to the thought of 
our highest possibilities as ‘‘co-workers to- 
gether with God,’’ and we understand the 
meaning of Jesus’ words, ‘‘My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.’”’ 

‘Work out your own salvation,’’ writes 
Paul, ‘‘with fear and trembling.” Yes, mil- 
lions of men are doing this, in weariness, 
anxiety, despair of heart knowing not the 
meaning of their struggle, knowing only the 
crushing pressure of the burdens of life. 
And in their blindness and their despair by 
their labor they nevertheless will achieve 
their redemption—their work will be their 
salvation. 

But there is a higher possibility for us 
who have caught the meaning of ages, who 
have learned of a power that worketh good 
out of evil, that worketh always to develop 
the brutal into the divine. Wemay work 
out our salvation, not ‘‘with fear and trem. 
bling,” but with gladness of heart, with the 
enthusiasm of the highest purpose which can 
come into human life, the working in partner- 
ship with the power which creates suns and 
earths, and$which is transforming by its tire- 
less working earth itself into the kingdom of 
heaven. 

From a sermon by CARLETON F. Brown. 
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READ the inducements offered on page 784 
to old subscribers and for new ones. If 
you want to help THe New Unity and be 
benefited thereby yourselves, be sure to 
read the offers made. 

oo 

It is related of the late Elder Tooker, of venerated and 
Saintly memory, that he was once conducting a Love Feast, 
when a brother rose and joined in that peculiar and inter- 
esting free parliament. ‘‘I thank the Lord for a free sal- 
vation,’”? he said, ‘I have been a member of this church 
for forty years and it hasn’t cost me but $40.00.’ The 
venerable Elder Tooker had a habit of presiding over 
these love feast meetings with closed eyes and dignified 
air. Without opening his eyes or departing from his 
usual dignity he remarked: ‘*‘May the Lord have mercy 
on your poor, penurious soul. Verily, a hundred such 
souls could hold a jubilee in a mustard seed and still have 


rooms to let. Will some other brother give us his exper- 
lence?” 


The New Unity. 
Che Word of the Spirit. 


“Get thee up into the high mountain ; lift up thy voice with 
strength: be not afraid /”’ 


Kesponsive Reading. 


XI. Selected from Mencius. 


BY REV. CARLETON F, BROWN. 


All men have in themselves the feelings of mercy 

and pity, of shame and hatred of vice. 

Each one by cultivation causes these feelings to 
grow or allows them to wither. 

They may be trained as well as the limbs or the 

senses, 

All things are contained complete within our- 
selves. 

The mountain-side naturally brings forth beautiful 

shrubs—and even when they are cut down young 

shoots will constantly spring up. 
But if cattle are allowed to feed there the moun- 
tain looks bare. 

Shall we therefore say that the bareness is natural 

to the mountain? 

So lower passions are let loose, which eat down 
the nobler growth of reverence and love in the 
heart of man. 

Shall we then say there are no such feelings in his 

heart at all? 

Under the quiet peaceful airs of morning and 
evening the shoots tend to grow again. 

To know heaven is to develop the principle of our 

higher nature. 

Humanity is the heart of man; justice is the 
path of man. 

Humanity possesses a divine nature, but it is only 

the wise man who can fulfil what his nature 

promises. 
Benevolence, justice, propriety and wisdom have 
their root in his heart, and shine forth in his 
countenance. 

His errors are like the eclipses of the sun and moon. 
His errors all men recognize, but his restoration 
all men look for. 

To be a prince, prime minister or high officer consti- 

tutes human nobility. 

But divine nobility is benevolence, justice, fidel- 
ity and truth, and to delight in virtue without 
weariness. 


Sunn reneeee_aincin ccc 
The Cause of International 
and Peace. 


Reason 


BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 


No one who was present at Plymouth on 
Forefathers’ Day, at the celebration of the 
275th anniversary of the landing of the Pil- 
grims, will ever forget the culminating mo- 
ment in Senator Hoar’s great oration. It was 
in the very week that the country had been 
shocked by the threatening words toward 
England in President Cleveland’s message 
on the Venezuela question, the hasty action 
of Congress, and the reckless words, more 
culpable than either, of portions of our press 
and people, showing a degree of the spirit 
of war and of the old, unthinking prejudice 
against England, which it was hoped had 
forever passed away in America. There 
‘was no heart in that vast assembly which 
was not heavy with the burden of responsi- 
bility so suddenly laid upon the nation, and 
noone who did not feel that the great sena- 
tor, knowing history and its deep lessons as 
no other now inthe national councils knows 
them, could not let that memorable occasion 
pass without some clear and serious word 
upon the problem of the hour. The people 
waited forthe word; and every ear was alert 
and every face showed a new eagerness 
when, as he neared the close of his oration, 
in his magnificent characterization of the Pil- 
grim qualities, he said with peculiar and 
solemn emphasis:— 
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‘‘The Pilgrims were Englishmen. Their 
children are, in the essentials of national 
character, Englishmen still, We have a 
great admixture of other races. But it is an 
admixture chiefly from those northern races 
of which England herself was composed. In 
spite of past conflicts and present rivalry 
England isthe nation closest to us in affec- 
tion and sympathy. The English language 
is ours. English literatureis, perhaps, more 
familiar to the bulk of our people than to 
Englishmen themselves. The English Bible 
is stillour standard ofsp2ech, our inspira- 
tion, our rule of faith and practice. We 
look to English authority in the administra. 
tion of our system of law and equity. English 
aptness for command, habit of success, in- 
domitable courage, unconquerable perse- 
verance, have been, are, and are to remain 
the American quality, The men of other 
blood who come here acquire and are pene. 
trated withthe English, or perhaps without 
boasting or vanity we may say, the American 
spirit. The great bulk of our people are of 
English blood. But bythe spirit, which has 
its own pedigree, its own ancestry, its own 
law of descent and of inheritance, we are 
English even more than by any tie of physical 
kinship. It is ofthis pedigree of the spirit, 
governed by forces of which science has as 
yet given us no account, that we are taking 
account today. Itis by virtue of its laws 
that John Winthrop counts George Wash- 
ington among his posterity, James Otis 
transmits his quality to Charles Sumner. 
Emerson may well be reckoned the spiritual 
child of Bradford; Channing the spiritual 
child of John Robinson; and Miles Standish 
the progenitor of Grant. . . .When the boys 
who went out from aNew England dwelling 
to meet death at Gettysburg or Antietam 
with no motive but the love of country and 
the sense of duty, shall meet, where thev are 
gone, the men who fought the livelong day 
with Wellington or obeyed Nelson’s immor- 
tal signal, they shall 


‘Claim kindred there and have the claim allowed.’ ” 


The orator paused—and a hush fell upon 
the multitude. ‘*What I said just now,” he 
continued with deliberation, breaking the 
silence, ‘‘was written more than ten days 
ago. Let it stand!” It was an electric word; 
and quick as the thunder follows lightning 
came the yreat tempest of applause and grat- 
itude from the hands of every man and 
woman of the thousands gathered there. 
Never before, it seemed, had approbation 
been so eager, so solemn, or so eloquent. 

‘‘Let it stand! It is well that these two 
great nations should know something of each 
other that they don’t get from their metropol- 
itan press,whether in London or in New York. 
Each of them should know that, if it enter 
into a quarrel with the other, it isto bea 
contest with that people on the face of the 
earth which is most like to itseif, The 
quarrel will be maintained on both sides 
until Anglo-Saxon, until English, until 
American, endurance, is exhausted. For 
that reason, if for no other, such a conflict 
should never begin. The whole thing is 
very simple. Wecannot permit any weak 
power on this continent to be despoiled of 
its territory, or to be crowded out of its 
rights, by any strong power anywhere, 
England would not permit us to do that to 
Belgium or to Denmark. On the other hand, 
we have no title to interfere with the estab- 
lished boundaries of English territory whether 
we like them or do notlike them. All be- 
tween these two limits is subject for discus- 
sion and for arbitration; subject for that in- 
ternational arbitration which a delegation of 
English members of Parliament came to 

ton a few years ago to impress upon us, 
aying that, in their desire for its establish- 
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ment, theyrepresented the opinions of a large 
majority of the English House of Commons. 
The settlement of pending differences upon 
these principles will be compelled by the 
business men and the religious sentiment of 
these two nations, influences always irresist- 
ible when they are united, and when they 
are brought to bear upon large matters of 
national and international import.”’ 

And once again came the great thunder of 
applause. New England, gathered by Ply- 
mouth Rock, had found her voice. One of 
her senators, in that jaunty, insane hour at 
Washington following the reading of the 
message, the remembrance of which hour 
still brings the blush to every patriot, had 
rubbed his hands and cried that he was 
‘‘bubbling over with delight.” Another had 
made haste to move the appropriation of a 
hundred millions to put the country in readi- 
ness for war. But here, by the mouth of her 
greatest man in the national councils, the 
deep, true feeling of New England had found 
expression; and the reception of the word 
was as eloquent and memorable as its utter- 
ance. Political adventurers might play with 
the awful issues of war; but men who pilgrim- 
age to Plymouth Rock, to consecrate their 
lives anew to freedom and to God, do not 
play, and their voice is not uncertain. 

The business men andthe religious senti- 
ment of the country, said Senator Hoar, 
would unite to compel the settlement of 
these unhappy differences upon righteous 
principles. The reckless politician might 
bluster for a day, and the irresponsible man 
about town indulge his folly; and so they did. 
The Washington correspondent of our lead- 
ing Boston newspaper telegraphed on the 
morning after the message, along with the 
interviews with scores of congressmen: ‘‘The 
popularity of the message in the country gen- 
erally was the first thing that most senators 
and representatives spoke of, and there was 
no contrary opinion on this point. The war 
spirit, as a result of thirty years of peace, is 
supposed to be rising in the country, and 
the hercditary hatred of Great Britain, the 
desire of the South to march to battle once 
more under the American flag, and theim- 
patience of the young men of the country 
with the slow processes of reward in peace- 
ful pursuits, were all mentioned as reasons 
why the suggestionof the possible war would 
be popular.” ‘*We ought to show the Brit- 
ish our teeth,’’ was the word, quoted from 
somebody at one of the great hotels, which, 
we were told in the local columns of the same 
issue, crowded with similar insanity, ‘‘ad- 
mirably expressed the views and beliefs of 
nine-tenths of the representatives of manu- 
facturing houses found at the hotels last 
night.’’ But all this was hushed when the 
real masters of business found their voice, 
recovering from the confusion into which the 
country had been so suddenly and wickedly 
precipitated under circumstances which com. 
pelled it to show its superficial side and do 
itself injustice. Thetrue business men of 
the country found their voice in the noble 
address of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce. They found it in the letter of Charles 
Francis Adams, They found it earlier still 
in the speech of Nathan Matthews, the late 
mayor of Boston. While hundreds were yet 
talking of war with the same lightness with 
which they would talk of New Year’s dances, 
this sagacious business man reminded Bos- 
ton and the country what war would really 
mean to us, and especially what war with 
England would mean to the interests of 
civilization with which we are so sacredly 
entrusted. 

‘‘If a war should break out between this 
country and Great Britain, it would be 
carried on, not by land, but onthe sea; and 
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with the inadequate navy which we now 
possess there can be no doubt that the prin- 
cipal seat of war would be the cities along our 
sea-coast. The cities are practically defence- 
less against the attack of a strong naval 
force. Such a war might and probably 
would result in the annexation of Canada, 
and in the paralysis or destruction of British 
commerce; but, on the other hand, it would 
involve an enormous destruction of property 
along the sea-coast and perhaps in the de- 
struction of New York, Boston, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, in the loss of our foreign 
markets and an incalculable injury to every 
brancheof industry and commerce. Let us 
take a further step and consider the effect 
of such a war on the future of the civilized 
world. This country would have nothing to 
gain from it; but Great Britain would, beside 
injury to her commerce, suffer perhaps the 
loss of her colonial empires in the different 
sections of the globe. England’s difficulty 
would be Russia’s opportunity,and we might 
confidently expect a war between this country 
and Great Britain to be the signal for the 
outbreak of that general European conflict 
which has been pending for a generation, 
With her naval forces divided, the final out- 
come, it seems to me, could not be doubtful; 
the British empire would be destroyed, and 
the ascendency of the English-speaking races 
would be forever ended. The final result 
would be the end of English civilization as 
the controlling factor inthe progress of the 
world. That such a war with all its conse- 
quences should be precipitated by the United 
States of America, a country that above all 
others owes its success and power to the 
peaceful prosecution of industry and trade, 
is a thought that should cause every true 
American to pause before he advocates or 
talks of war; and it should cause every repre- 
sentative of the American people in the fed- 
eral administration or in the federal Congress 
to proceed with prudence and deliberation. 
‘‘] believe that there is here, at least, little 
or no sympathy with the thoughtless jingo- 
ism that would set one branch of the English 
race to fight the other, and thus bring on the 
greatest and most disastrous war of modern 
times.” 

The business men have been true to Sena- 


tor Hoar’s confidence. So havethe working- 


men of the country. While the author of 
Ben Hur, ‘‘a tale of the Christ,’—the same 
who was assuring us a year ago that the 
Turks could be trusted to act piously in Ar. 
menia,—was screaming his readiness to or- 
ganize a brigade inimediately in Indiana to 
help push through Canada and annex to the 
republic everything to the North Pole, and 
while that noble patriot, David Hill, was 
hastening to get disabilities removed from 
southern brigadiers, and regiments of Texas 
veterans were reported ready for battle, from 
the workingmen of America, from the labor 
unions and other organizations, there came 
only words of friendship for their kin beyond 
the sea, only words of condemnation forthe 
wantonness by which we had been plunged 
into the outer circles of the possibility of 
fratricidal strife. 

If the business men of the country justified 
Senator Hoar’s confidence, and the working- 
men made a nobler record still,so was the re- 
ligious sentiment of the country true to his 
expectations. Never was the American pul- 
pit truer to its high calling, and never did it 
bring itself to bear upon public opinion ata 
Critical juncture with a more potent and 
united voice, thanon the Sunday following 
the president’s message, the day following 
that on which Senator Hoar spoke at Ply- 
mouth. It was the Sunday before Christmas. 


» On the day before Senator Hoar spoke, Wil- 


liam Everett, speaking at the Jay centen- 
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nial, concluded a powerful denunciation of 
the war fever, the first be it remembered to 
his honor which had been spoken in any 
high place, with these stirring words: ‘‘We 
shall in less that a week be celebrating 4)j 
over this country the birth of the Saviour of 
mankind. Jesus was born at a time of pro. 
found peace, so grateful to a world that had 
been racked with war for a century, that men 
worshiped as a godthe crafty emperor who 
achieved it. From a hundred thousand 
churches next Wednesday will be repeated 
the angels’ song, ‘Peace on earth, good wilj 
towards men.’ Let no man who still holds 
to his Christian profession dare to enter aq 
house of prayer next Wednesday, or ask his 
children to dance in glee round atree re. 
splendent with the gifts of Christ’s birthday, 
if he is giving the lie to his Master’s religion 
by seeking national honor and the elevation 
of humanity in the horrors, cruelties, crimes 
of war.” | 

But before Christmas came the American 
church had spoken; and there was hardly a 
discordant note. We quote a passage from 
the published sermon of Rev. Charles G. 
Ames of Boston, ‘‘War or Peace?” because 
itis representative of the spirit of every sig- 
nificant sermon which came from the New 
England pulpit on that solemn day. 

‘‘Louis Kossuth said, ‘There is not yet a 
Christian nation.’ Indeed, most of the na- 
tions that are called Christian, and which 
for centuries have been under nominal Chris- 
tian instruction, are great military camps, 
Year after year thereis no hour of any night 
when thousands ofsentinels are not standing 
guard or pacing to and fro, ready to give 
alarm to the great armies of men who always 
sleep within easy reach of their guns. .. . 
Shall we follow the older nations in the path 
to ruin, or lead them in the way of welfare 
and happiness? A majority of the news. 
papers, millions of citizens,and both Houses 
of Congress accepted it as the instant dictate 
of patriotism and honor to back the presi- 
dent in his conditional threat that, if Eng- 
land does not settle her dispute with Vene- 
zuelain accordance with the findings of a 
commission to be appointed by us, we will 
‘resist by every means in our power.’ These 
are strong words: they draw the issue 
sharply, and they putin peril the peace of 
three nations. ‘‘The passions are quick; 
reason is slow; the judicial faculty is slow- 
est of all. Raise awar-cry, on any ground 
or on no ground, and immediately thousands 
are seized witha contagious military fever. 
If there are some smouldering embers of an 
old ancestral grudge, the least breath of jin- 
goism will rekindle the fires, and men will 
really imagine that hatred of another coun- 
try is love of theirown. Theanarchist who 
flings adynamite bomb and kills a few po. 


licemen is justly regarded as a public enemy. 


But, before the bar of heaven, I would 
rather take his risks than to stand in the 
place of the men who gloat over the pros- 
pect of a war, or who study to embroil the 
nations,” : 

Mr. Hoar and Mr. Matthews and Mr, Ames 
represent the best political, business and re- 
ligious feeling of New England. In the edu- 
cational and literary realms New England 
has spoken with as true and firm a voice. 
We could call many noble representatives 
to witness. We shall only cite words of 
Professor Francis G. Peabody of Harvard 
University, and John Fiske, our most em!- 
nent historian. Said Professor Peabody, in 
an eloquent address to the young men of 
Harvard on ‘‘The Greater Puritanism,’’ on 
Forefathers’ Day:— 

‘Into the midst of this national lightmind- 
edness, which talks of the inconceivable 
horrors of war with next of kin as if it were 
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an international sport, comes tonight the 
grave, self-searching, sober Puritan. The 
Puritan was not afraid to fight. As he stands 
here before us, he has his sword girt on his 
side and his flint-lock in his hand. But he 
is afraid to do wrong. He would not dare to 
fight for any cause that is unjust or super- 
fuous. He its nota freebooter, looking for 
achance for glory; he is a good soldier of 

esus Christ, taking orders fora holy war, 
His commonwealth rests, not on bluster, 
but on righteousness; and his legislators are 
chosen under this counsel of John Robinson: 
‘Whereas you are to become a body politi- 
cal, let your wisdom and godliness appear 
by choosing such persons as do entirely love 
and will diligently promote the common 
good.’ Do not let us mistake the lesson of 
the present issue. A country like this isnot 
likely to be taken captive by external foes, 
but we may as well face the evidencethat its 
permanence is not yet beyond the possibility 
of disaster. One condition of prosperity no 
nation is strong enough to defy—the neces- 
sity for soberness, consistency and self-con- 
trol. Republics quite as strong as this, in 
comparison with the powers of their own age, 
have had their day and have ceased to be. 
The real perils among us are internal—a 
soft theory of life, a limp literature, reckless 
politics and conscienceless competition. 
These are foes which no navy is large enough 
to repel, and no coast defence _ strong 
enough to exclude. The stability ofthe re- 
public rests just where the pilgrims planted 
it, ona rock ofa national conscience; and 
the only secure coast defence is along the 
line of the stern and rock-bound coast of 
righteousness.”’ 

Mr. Fiske wrote to the Twentieth Century 
Club of Boston, a few days afterwards, the 
following plain and manly words:— 

“Itis high time that the wickedness, the 
silliness and the vulgarity of all this jingoism 
should be thoroughly exposed. It is enough 
to make any thoughtful patriot blush for 
shame to behold the spectacle for gods and 
men which our country has been making of 
herself during the past tendays. ‘‘Jingoism 
is by some thoughtless people called ‘Ameri- 
canism.’ In truth, nothing could be more 
un-Amertcan. There is nothing which those 
greatest and wisest of Americans, Washing- 
ton and Lincoln, would have more emphati- 
cally condemned. The noble example which 
our country has set before the world has 
been the example of a vast federation in 
which states no less’ than individuals 
are amenable to the laws. Our whole 
federal system has been for a century the 
most pacific system the world has ever seen, 
and in this has lain its true dignity and 
glory as well as its unexampled prosperity. 
Upon this prosperity we are wont to pride 
ourselves; we exult in the growth of our re- 
sources, the vastness of our strength, till we 
are in danger of being led astray by the mere 
impetus of our magniloquence. Unless 
justly, morally and decently used, our 
Strength is no credit to us. If that vast 
strength were to be pressed into the service 
of jingoism, it would simply result in making 
the United States a pest and nuisance among 
nations. With the possession of advantages 
goes the moral obligation to use them prop- 
erly. But, indeed, the people of the United 
States have no real sympathy with jingoism. 
They are as sincerely and honestly pacific in 
disposition as any people in the world; and 
although a false appeal to national pride 
may call forth for the moment a false note 
of response, the sober second thought comes 
quickly to their aid.” 

There is one tone through all these various 
utterances representing what is best in the 
political, commercial, literary, religious and 
educational thought of New England—the 
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tone of sanity, of dignity, of fraternity, of 
peace, of reason. They are the words of 
men who realize what is of real moment in 
the grave issue with which the nation was so 
suddenly confronted. 

Much is said about the Monroe Doctrine. 
The controversy jof,the diplomats and then 
the popular controversy rages about the 
Monroe Doctrine. What was the Monroe 
Doctrine? It was a doctrine stated by Presi- 
dent Monroe, acting in express concert with 
the great English minister Canning, at a 
time when there was grave danger that the 
‘‘Holy Alliance’’ (of Prussia, Austria and 
Russia), embodying the reactionary and 
ultra monarchical policy which followed the 
Napoleonic wars, would seek the control of 
South America, as it was already interpos- 
ing in the internal affairs of Spain. Our 
young republic, valuing so dearly its own 
liberties, and inspired by the high resolve 
that the American continent should be de- 
voted to free institutions, declared through 
President Monroe that as ‘‘the political sys- 
tem of the allied powers was essentially dif- 
ferent from that of America,’’ and as it was 
‘impossible that the allied powers should 
extent their political system to any portion 
of either continent [North or South America] 
without endangering our peace and happi- 
ness,’’ therefore ‘‘we should consider any at- 
tempt on their part to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemisphere as dan- 
gerous to our peace and safety,” and ‘‘could 
not view any interposition” with the inde- 
pendent South American states, ‘‘for the 
purpose of oppressing them, or controlling 
in any other manner their destiny, by any 
European power, in any other light than as 
the manifestation of an unfriendly disposi- 
tion towards the United States.’’ ‘‘The 
American continents’’—this was the general 
principle stated—‘‘are henceforth not to be 
considered as subjects for future colonization 
by any European powers.”’ 

This is the famous Monroe Doctrine. It 
was the declaration, in a serious crisis, of a 
policy of defence against the extension in 
America of political institutions opposed to 
ours and therefore ‘‘dangerous to our peace 
and safety,’’ We have heard of no eminent 
special student of our constitutional history 
and diplomacy who admits the application 
of the doctrine to the dispute in Venezuela. 
Professor Burgess and Professor Moore of 
Columbia College, Woolsey at Yale, Hart, 
Thayer and McVane at Harvard, Von Holst 
at Chicago and many more have spoken 
sweepingly against any such interpretation; 


. almost no disinterested scholar has been 


found willing to re-enforce by his authority 
the appeal of the partial politician. The 
argument that the spread of English institu- 
tions over three hundred miles of South 
America is dangerous to our peace and 
safety, because forsooth England is a ‘‘mon- 
archy,’’ is an argument unworthy of any 
man who has got beyond the kindergarten of 
history and politics. England is a monarchy 
only in name, as Venezuela is a republic only 
in name. The political institutions of Eng- 
land today are as free and democratic as 
our own, a hundred times as free, progres- 
sive and worthy of our confidence and favor 
as those of any South American republic 
controlled—or uncontrolled—by Portuguese 
and Spaniards. In the whole history of 
diplomatic correspondence—we wish _ to 
say it deliberately—we know of no observa- 
tion so poor and shallow or, in view of the re- 
lations of England to Canada, so insulting, as 
that of Secretary Olney to the British minis- 
ter, that ‘‘distance and three thousand miles 


of intervening ocean make any permanent 


political union between an European and an 
American state unnatural and inexpedient. 
Europe as a whole is monarchical, while 


of America, 
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America is devoted to the opposite principle, 
that of self-government. 


Whether moral or 
material interests be considered, it cannot 
but be universally conceded that those of 
Europe are irreconcilably diverse from those 
'' How many miles of ocean do 
Our politicians consider many enough to 
make political union unnatural and inexpe- 
dient? Is Hawaii too far away from us for 
it? Is Cubatoofar? Is Greenland too far? 

This whole extraordinary statement pro- 
ceeds from a view of history and of facts 
which belongs to the time of Andrew Jackson. 
England is a country as devoted to the prin- 
ciple of self-government as our own; France 
is a republic; and all the nations of western 
Europe, so far from being, as Secretary 
Olney’s words imply, in the political condi- 
tion im which they were in the days of James 
Monroe, so far from having institutions per- 
manently and irreconcilably diverse from 
those of America, are advancing in the great 
march of political, social and industrial free- 
dom, in the establishment of enlightened 
principles and the working out of courage- 
ous and great experiments, in a manner 
which should make every one of us earnestly 
seek to bring America into the closest and 
most fraternal and organic relations with 
them, and which command us quite as often 
to be humble learners as to play the part of 
teachers and lecturers. 

But is thisall? Byno means. Whatever 
James Monroe said or did not say, we are a 
member of the great family of nations and 
of the family of American nations in partic- 
ular. It was a part of the Monroe Doctrine 
that, as we would permit no European inter- 
vention in American affairs, so we would not 
intervene in the affairs of Europe. May it 
be long before we are called upon for any 
such intervention! But we should under- 
stand, our politicians as well as the rest of 
us, that the old hard and fast distinction 
between the eastern and western hemispheres, 
which existed to the mind of John Quincy 
Adams and James Monroe, has forever 
passed away. It is an antiquated distinc. 
tion. An exigency may -arise tomorrow, in 
Turkey, in Russia, in China, in western 
Europe, which may command us, for our 
own sake, or by ourcommon obligation to 
humanity, to make our influence felt. The 
steamship, the cable, travel, trade, every- 
thing which makes the modern world, bring 
Europe every day into closer relations with 
us than South America is. The ocean, so 
far from being a barrier between the conti- 
nents, as Secretary Olney thinks, is now a 
bridge. Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans 
and Scandinavians, their borders overflow- 
ing, will not forever leave the great conti- 
nent of South America, a continent forty 
times as large as France, fertile, of exhaust- 
less mineral resources, salubrious, with great 
rivers flowing to the sea, a continent richer, 
more attractive and more promising far than 
Africa,—the great peoples of Europe, we 
say, will not and cannot leave this great con- 
tinent forever idle, in the hands of restless, 
revolutionary and ;incompetent Portuguese 
and Spaniards, the very people of all Euro- 
pean peoples who have least enterprise, 
least industry, least capacity for administra- 
tion, least genius for that self-government 
which Secretary Olney talks about so arro- 
gantly and so poorly understands, Let us 
not be the dog in the manger to prevent the 
utilization and civilization of South America 
and that extention there of the best Euro- 
pean forces which is both natural and expe- 
dient. Let not the voice of New England, 
above all, join in the decree that an American 
continent shall forever remain New Spain. 

Yet let us never be unfaithful to the obli- 
gations of good neighborhood; nothing com- 
mands that. Let us not see injustice done 
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to any weaker sister by an imperious power. 
John Bull has all too often been greedy and 
a bully. Lowell told him so in those troub- 
lous times of thirty years ago in lines which 
Englishmen will not forget and Americans 
are not ashamed of. England does not re- 
sent those lines, and will not resent our re- 
membering them now, For there is an 
England, as there is a John Bull, and she 
will quickly enough find her voice in the 
present exigency. Had Mr. Gladstone in- 
stead of Lord Salisbury been prime minister 
of England, we should have heard nothing 
of this refusal to submit the Venezuelan dis- 
pute to arbitration. The English people 
will meet the American people half way in 
the rational and peaceful solution of a prob- 
lem which has been precipitated before most 
of them as suddenly and unexpectedly as 
before most of us. The tone of the English 
press and people throughout this whole 
uuhappy crisis has béen self-controlled, con- 
siderate, kind and worthy,in striking con- 
trast with the violence and fever which 
marked so much speech and action among 
ourselves. There has been nothing to indi- 
cate any hostile sentiment whatever against 
us among the people of England. The war- 
like words of which in that insane week so 
many went from us to them came to them 
clearly as a painful surprise. ‘‘I am _ sur- 
prised,”’ says the correspondent of the Lon- 
don Chronicle, coming to Washington, “to 
see the feeling of enmity existing in the 
United States against Great Britain. There 
is no such feeling in our country, I can as- 
sure you, against America.” If the corres- 
pondent had left Washington, he would 
quickly have been able to inform his journal 
which has done such conspicuous service 
among the newspapers of London to estab- 
lish a right understanding between the two 
countries, that the atmosphere of Washing- 
ton is not the atmosphere of the United 
States. 

What then ought our government to have 
done upon the reception of the British min- 
ister’s ncte refusing arbitration of the Ven- 


-ezuelan claims? It should have told him 


plainly a very simple thing. It should have 
told him that, in the opinion of the Ameri- 
can people, such a refusal was not in accord 
with the best sentiment of the modern world, 
and that our duty to a weaker sister repub- 
lic, unable to cope with a great power, and 
entitled by all American traditions to look 
to us for protection against injustice, com- 
pelled us to farther action. Inthe lack of 
that international tribunal which we urged 
and which Great Britain, if conscious of the 
justice of her claims, should have been for- 
ward to grant, it became our duty to create 
a commission to give our own people exact 
information upon the facts and to submit its 
verdict to the judgment of civilized mankind. 
Does any serious man believe that the con- 
clusions of such a commission, its personnel 
precisely that of the commission just created, 
supported as those conclusions would be by 
a complete historical and legal argument, 
would be ignored by the people of England, 
or by the government of England? If they 
were ignored, then would have been time 
for action. 

Such action would have been a triumph 
of diplomacy, as in this latter day simplicity 
and manliness and courtesy alone are, It 
would have effected that wise thing which 
Samuel Adams, in the more serious circum- 
stances of a hundred years ago, always 
counselled and always practised: it would 
have ‘‘kept the enemy in the wrong.’”’ 
But it would have done something higher 
far than that; it would have maintained the 
good name of the republic and kept her still 
at the front, in this day, when the men of vis- 
on and great-mindedness the wide world over 
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are laboring to makethe groaning nations 
ground their arms and be friends, as the 
great champion and exemplar of international 
reason, good manners and good will. By its 
hasty and utterlyjuncalled-for threat of war, 
stirring up as was inevitable all the bad pas- 
sions and prejudices of our people, and com- 
pelling as it has already done talk of costly 
armaments, new battte-ships, a double army, 
a war footing, adding to the sum total of the 
sense of insecurity and discordwhich shackles 
struggling mankind, the president’s mes- 
sage has given the republic a blow as a 
factor in civilization and the progress of the 
world for which much indeed will be re- 
quired to make atonement. The common 
sense of the country, co-operating with the 
common sense of England, will avert the 
ultimate disaster which would have been so 
easy and so certain with peoples more ex- 
citable and less disciplined; but it is hard 
to understand how any serious man can have 
seen and heard what was seen and heard in 
that sad week before Christmas, and 
not feel the danger and the wrong to 
the nation of such a course as _ that 
witnessed at Washington. It isnot the part 
of a patriot to be-silent in such a crisis; that 
is a bastard patriotism. The measure of my 
love for any institution, said Arnold of Rug- 
by, is the measure of my desire to reform it. 
The measure of our love for our country 
should be the measure of our desire to keep 
it true to its own highest ideals and to re- 
store it to the right when itis wrong. Our 
duties as citizens are no less chivalric and 
noble than our duties as gentlemen; anda 
gentleman is never more a gentleman than 
when he says: ‘‘I have done wrong, I am to 
blame.” 

It is not a question of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Differ as we may about that, few would care 
to criticise the government for any simple 
and proper assertion of it. It is the deep 
question of the reckless appeal to the war 
spirit in a greatnation, It isnot a question 
primarily of blaming the administration. It 
is a question of the bluster and brag and 
swagger of which we have seen and heard so 
much from a certain class of our politicians 
during the last five years,—politicians, be it 
plainly said, at a time when the president is 
the subject of so much criticism, not chiefly 
of his party. The people have indulged 
these displays of pinchbeck patriotism,these 
appeals to national vanity and selfishness 
and greed, these partisan and brutal promp- 
tings to aggressiveness and war, until great 
classes were made drunk by them, and a por- 
tentous mass of dangerous and inflammable 
sentiment had been rolled up, which needed 
but a match to start a conflagration. We 
cannot but believe that the American people 
will learn the lesson, and that the levity and 
wickedness of which we have had so much 
will cease to be tolerated longer among sober 
men. If the recent flash of lightning serves 
to show the counrry whither reckless war 
talk leads and to clear the air, it will not 
have been wholly vain or wholly bad. 

Washington, in his farewell address, 
warned the country in the most solemn man- 
ner against the baneful effects of the spirit 
of party. Few dangers threatena democracy 
so great as those from great contesting par- 
ties which, once vital.and sincere, born for 
high and special purposes, outlive their vo- 
cation and continue on by the sheer momen- 
tum of great organization. Fictitious issues 
must be created and magnified antago- 
nisms maintained for partisan and campaign 
needs. The real and crying evils in the coun- 
try, which call forthe attention of every man 
with any claim to patriotism or statesman- 
ship, are neglected and ignored; and Satan 
always finds some work for idle hands—as 
he has. now proved once again. Had our 
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‘great parties had their activities and ze, 


engrossed in the great work of social and jp. 
dustrial reform which so imperatively com. 
mands attention, there would have been no 
time and notemptation for the jingoism of 
the last five years andthe imbroglio which 
has wrought such evil to the country and the 
world. 

An address from the leading men of letters 
in EnglanJ to their brethren in America was 
published in London on Christmas day. The 
address Was signed by more than a thousand 
representative men—Ruskin, John Morley, 
Walter Besant, Watson, and the hundred 
kindred names which Americans hold dear. 
It was an address full of fraternity and con. 
fidence and admiration, of appeal tothe great 
past and of high hope for the future achieve- 
ments of the united Anglo-Saxon race. ‘‘For 
two such nations to take up arms against 
each other would be civil war.” 

From every American man of letters, from 
every earnest man, let the word be echoed 
back in one great chorus. Let England 
know that America feels as truly and as 
deeply as she can feel that any interruption 
of fraternal relations between the two great 
English-speaking peoples would be a blow 
to civilization, and that it is the duty of every 
patriotic citizen to seek to bind the nations 
more closely togetherthan ever before in the 
cause of international reason and of peace. — 


From the Vew England Magazine for Febru- 
ary. 


Che home 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things in 
a religious way," 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun,—All Nature’s signs and voices shame 
The prayerless heart of man. 
fSon.—The windows of my soul I throw 
Wide open to the sun. 
Tucs.—To seek is better than to gain, 
The fond hope dies as we attain. 
Wed.—Still in mutual suffrance lies 
The secret of true living. 
Tburs.—He findeth not who seeks his own, 
The soul is lost that’s saved alone. 
¥ ri.—To be saved is only this,— 
Salvation from our selfishness. 
Sat.—He is greatest and best who can 
Worship Allah by loving man. 


—J. G. Whittier. 
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Time, 


JDo you wish me then away? 
You should rather bid me stay; 
Though I seem so dull and slow, 
Think before you let me go! 


Whether you entreat or spurn 

Il can never more return; 

Times shall come and times shall be, 
But no other time like me. 


Though I move with leaden feet, 
Light itself is not so fleet; 

And before you know me gone 
Eternity and I are one. 


—W. D. Howells, in Harger’s. 
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Mabelle’s Valentine. 


BY ORPHA MARSH BENNETT. 


‘Little old Jimmie” lived in the great 
house on the corner. Everything was his 
that a five-year-old lad could enjoy—fine 
clothes, dainty food, pets and playthings to 
amuse him, a nurse to care for him, best of 
all, a stately papa and a pretty mamma to 
love him and watch over him, all day long. 

Mabélle lived across the street—not at the 
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big boarding house, but behind it, ina small, 
dark room with her ‘‘Gran,’’ who was cook 
for the boarders. She wore coarse, dingy 
frocks; her food was remnants from the 
boarders’ table; she had no playthings and 
nobody to love her except ‘‘Gran,’’—‘‘Gran,” 
who was Often cross and who beat her with 
the strap that hung behind the kitchen door 
when her little, brown fingers ‘‘boddered”’ 
too much. 

Jimmie had a fair, rosy skin, and a cloud 
of well-brushed, yellow curls danced like a 
flock of butterflies round his head. Mabélle 
was a very dark brown, almost black, and 
her fuzzy hair was always tied up in little 
bunches with bits of twine, except on Sun- 
days, when ‘‘Gran’’ ‘‘carded” it and sub- 
stituted for the twine strips of bright calico. 

In spite of all these differences, Jimmie 
and Mabélle were fast friends. Many 
times a day they might be seen playing 
cosily together on the sidewalk in the warm 
winter sunshine, and, although all seven of 
the Wilsons and a numerous tribe of his 
small cousins might stand expectantly by, it 
was Mabélle first that generous Jimmie 
shared the hot tamales nurse bought for 
him from the queer, little Mexican peddler. 

When night came, Mabélle lay down in 
her clothes on the hard cot beside her 
“Gran,’’ but Jimmie, in his clean, little 
gown was tucked away in the whitest and 
softest of cribs by his fond mamma. 

And there St. Valentine’s morning found 
him fast asleep and dreaming perhaps of the 
day and of the pretty missives that it would 
bring him. 

‘‘Jimmie,” called his mamma, ‘Jimmie, 
boy, wake up and see what a fine valentine 
Dame Nature has sent you.,”’ 

And Jimmie sleepily opened his eyes and 
looked first of all at the very best thing in 
the world—his mother’s face—and then out 
between the parted curtains of the window 
at a cloud—a shower of something white, 
floating softly and dreamily past. 

‘“Sugah!” said Jimmie. ‘‘No, fevvahs! 
Oh, mamma! See!” 

‘You darling!” exclaimed his mamma, 
lifting him bodily and carrying him to the 
window. ‘‘It’s snow, Jimmie, mamma has 
told you about snow. See! It is all over 
the ground and the trees and the fences. 
What pretty white caps it has put on the 
gate posts. It must be a foot deep. Feel 
how cold it is,’’ and she opened the window 
and patted a little of the soft, white stuff on 
her boy’s rosy cheeks. 

“Ow!” squealed Jimmie in delight. ‘‘Let 
me go out and play jin it an’ make a snow 
man, mamma? an’ skate an’ go sleigh ridin’ 
like you all did when you weh a little—” 

Jimmie’s mamma laughed. ‘‘All but the 
skating, laddie, there is no ice. Yes, you 
shall play in it all you wish after breakfast.” 

And right away after breakfast his mamma 
bundled him up warmly and not only the 
little Texan, but his mamma also went out 
to play in the snow, with all his cousins and 
the seven little Wilsons and his dog. The 
snow fell steadily all the forenoon and such 
a gay time as the active, little fellows had! 
They built snow forts and bombarded each 
other; with mamma’s help, they made a huge 
snow man in Jimmie’s yard; they buried 
Rover in the drifts and rolled and tumbled 
about until they looked like lively little 
Snowmen themselves. In short, they crammed 
a whole winter of a northern boy’s fun into 
One forenoon. Last of all, they went in a 
funny little procession through the drifts 
and under the: snow-laden cedars that bor- 
dered the walks to deliver their valentines. 
At lunch time they parted, with many a 
snowball and a promise to meet again in 
the evening, as the southerners call the after- 
noon, 


Jimmie. 
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But greater pleasures were in store for 
First, however, tired with his long 
play, he fell asleep and had a good nap on 
the sofa in the sitting-room. When he woke, 
it wasto see his mamma in her furs and his 
papa in his great coat and nurse waiting with 
his own little top-coat and cap and the pre. 
cious rubber boots,Out at the gate there was 
a great tinkling of bells and Jimmie looked 
out to see, not one or two, but four horses 
harnessed to a very curious vehicle. It was 
some time before he recognized his mamma’s 
carriage for the wheels had been taken off 
and it was set low down on wooden runners. 
Jimmie was to have a sleigh ride though the 
snow was almost two feet deep and the 
streets so unbroken that four horses were 
necessary to pull the queer sleigh along. 

The bells were jingling, the horses were 
prancing, ready to start, his mamma and 
papa were already in the back seat and he 
was about to clamber up beside the driver, 
when, glancing across the street, Jimmie 
caught sight of a little, black face peering 
out of a kitchen window and his warm heart 
smote him as he saw the woe-begone ex- 
pression his little comrade wore. 

For ‘‘Gran’’ was cross again and had not 
permitted Mabélle to join the other young- 
sters on the block in their afternoon’s play, 
and not one gay valentine had come to her 
all that day. Was it any wonder that she 
looked forlorn? 

‘‘Hurry up, Jimmie,’ called his papa. 

‘‘Yes papa,—mamma, may Mabélle go,too? 

‘‘Why Jimmie,” said his mamma gently, 
‘‘T am afraid there is not room,’’ and she 
looked with considerable dismay and amuse- 
ment at Jimmie’s papa. ‘‘Do you think 
Mabélle would care to go?”’ 

‘‘She didn’t have any fun at all,” said Jim- 
mie slowly, ‘‘an’ she never did get any val- 
entines. It ain’t even. I’ll give her my sleigh 
ride for a valentine, if you'll let me. May I 
go for her, mamma?” 

‘‘Yes, go, dear,’’ said Mrs. Brooks, and I 
think there were tears in her eyes as she 
watched the rubber boots trudge away man- 
fully on their errand. ‘‘Little old Jimmie’”’ 
soon came back with Mabélle, who was 
attired in all the glory of her Sunday hat 
and ‘‘Gran’s” best plaid shawl. She was 
lifted to the seat beside the driver, very 
much elated at the thought of the wonderful 
ride and also very much awed at finding her- 
self in such grand company. 

Jimmie stood on the sidewalk and lifted 
his cap politely, as he had seen his papa do. 
‘‘] hope you all will havea nice ride,’ he 
said bravely, though the tears came to his 
eyes and a choke into his voice at the 
thought of the delights he would miss. 

“Thank you, sir,’ said his papa. ‘‘But I 
think we would enjoy it better if you all 
came along. Mamma and I will make room 
for you all here with us. So hop up, young- 
ster."” 

Do you think Jimmie needed a second 
invitation? 

They were off, with a jingle of bells and a 
flurry of snow, as the horses floundered 
through the dritted roads. People ran to 
doors and windows to see the queer sleigh 
and smiled as they caught sight of happy 
Mabélle perched up in the Judge’s carriage 
and wondered perhaps a little at the sight. 
Such happy chatter and laughter as the two 
children kept up while they rode through the 
long streets, where the merry crowds of men, 
women and children were playing together, 
and who greeted them with shouts and cheers 
and showers of snowballs. 

A very happy little colored girl was Ma- 
bélle, when she was finally set down at her 
own gate and ran in to tell her ‘‘Gran” of 
the fine ride in the snow. But I think there 
was no happier child in all Houston than 
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Jimmie as he went to bed that night, tired, 
it is true, but very much pleased with his 
wonderful, white St. Valentine’s Day. 


re ae 


THE man who has never failed must be in- 
deed himself a failure, for he cannot have 
been a man to venture. He who wrests from 
failure new knowledge and new aspirations, 
who makes it a new vantage-point, a new 
fulcrum for his lever,—he it is who is in him- 
self a success, and is likely to leave his im- 
print permanently upon the world.—S. S. 
Times. 

——_—___—>- <= 

Ler us send your friends a sample copy of 
this paper, 

I dare say in the popular branch of our 
national legislature, there are not more than 
ten men who are at home in the science of 
finance, who understand aught about the 
system of industrial impost and industrial 
taxation as it is taught in the books of scien- 
tists, but what they all understand is to pull 
the wires. They can manipulate primaries 
and control caucuses and hold conventions. 
They can fix the slate; still it is they who 
make national laws that affect your business 
and my business, and the morality of the 
whole community; that can throw out of em- 
ployment or into employment thousands 
and thousands of ourfellowbeings. If this 
be freedom’s last announcement, let us cease 
boasting about the glory of popular govern- 
ment.—Dr. E. G. Hirsch. 


> . 


Sometimes, through acci- 
dent or neglect, the control 
over a train is lost and it 
speeds down the grade at a 
terrific rate. It is so easy to 
go down hill; but the journey 
back is slow and hard. Have 
you been climbing up in 
strength, accumulating force, 
ready for the new work of 
spring? Or have you been 
going the other way, losing 
ground? 
of Cod-liver Oil, with the hypo- 
phosphites, checks the down- 
ward course. It causes a 
halt; then turns your face 
about, toward the top of the 
hill. You cannot do anything 
without good blood: Scott's 
Emulsion makes it. Your 
tissues must have the right 
kind of food: Scott’s Emul- 
sion furnishes it. Your ner- 
vous system needs a tonic: 
Scott’s Emulsion supplies it. 
You need a better appetite: 
Scott’s Emulsion gives it. You 
have hard work ahead: Scott’s 
Emulsion prepares you for it. 
Take no substitute, 
just as good is never as good as 
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Che Liberal Field. 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. 


Western Unitarian Conference. 

A regular meeting of the directors of the 
Western Unitarian Conference was held at 
175 Dearborn St., January 29, at 2 p. m. 
There were present Miss Hultin, Messrs. 
Jones, Effinger, Van Inwagen, Fenn, Elliott 
and Gould. In the absence of the president, 
Mr. Effinger presided, The reading of the 
omitted. 

Elliott, 
Byrnes and Elarvey, accepting their election 
to the board, and the letters were ordered to 
be filed. A letter from Mr. Hosmer was 
also read, containing suggestions on the ob- 
jects for which the meeting was called. A 
letter was read from the secretary of the 
board of trustees of All Souls Church, Chi- 
cago, inviting the conference to hold its next 
annual meeting with that society, and the 


report of the last meeting was 


Letters were read from Messrs. 


board voted a unanimous and cordial ac- 
It was voted that 
the program committee consist of four mem- 
bers, including the secretary of the confer- 
ence and the minister of the chnrch with 
which the conference unite, and that the com- 
mittee to be chosen be appointed by the pre- 
siding officer, Mrs. Woolley and Mr. Eliott 
were appointed as the members of the com. 
mittee. The financial committee reported 
that it had found that if the churches should 
all contribute as much as they had each sent 
during the past four years, the conference 
would be able to meet all expenses, and that 
it had sent out circulars to the different 
churches asking for contributions on that 
basis, It had also found that some $750 
of the deficit subcription had not yet 
been received and it sent out circulars to 
those subscribers to the deficit who had not 
yet sent in the money subscribed. Ad- 


ceptance of the invitation. 


journed. A. W. GOULD, Secretary. 
Chicago. 
Mrs. Anna 5. Benjamin, of Michigan, the 


well known parliamentarian, who has made 
for herself so enviable a reputation by direct- 
ing many women’s clubs, notably Sorosis of 
New York City, in parliamentary usage, 
will give a series of parliamentary drills, 
under the auspices of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, in Willard 
Hall, Woman’s Temple, every afternoon at 
3 p. m. from Feb. 17-21 inclusive, These 
drills will be specially instructive to members 
of Young People’s Societies. Course Tickets, 
50 cents, single admission tickets, 15 cents. 
Special rates made to societies. All infor- 
mation given on application to 1115, the 


Freeport, Ill. 


Peoples Church.”’ 


correspondence with other clergyman. 
A. N. ALCOTT. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


is **The Universalists Idea of God.” 


Unitarianism?’’ are considered. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


-**The Business Man 


The secretary preached here last Sunday 
evening toa large audience on ‘‘Beside the 
Bonnie Briar Bush.” At the close of the service 
Dr. Voight was elected a trustee of the church 
and Mr. Fred J. Kunz, president. 
also voted to name the organization ‘*7%e 
The society had been 
sorely disappointed in not securing Dr. Acton 


It was 


as pastor at the present time, and is now in 


All Souls Church, which has recently set- 
tled Rev. Howard Mac Queary as its minister, 
seems to be in a very flourishing condition. 
[t has a rapidly growing Sunday-School and 
a newly organized Young People's Society. 
A tasty little folder has been issued contain- 
ing the topics of the Sunday discourses for 
the next few Sundays. On Jan. Ig, the morn- 
ing topic is ‘*tWho Wrote the Gospels and are 
they Reliable Histories?’’ the evening subject 
Jan. 
26, ‘*True and False Views of Jesus’ Birth,’’ 
and ‘*The Universalists Idea of Jesus,’’ are 
taken up. On Feb. 2, ‘*Was Jesus’ Mind 
Miraculously Developed’’ and ‘‘Universalists 
Idea of Man’’; and on later evenings ‘*The 
Universalists Idea of the Bible,’’ and ‘*‘What 
is the Difference between Universalism and 


The First Unitarian Society of this city has} dollars a dozen. 
just passed its fifth yearly mile-post, anevent| based on twenty-two masterpieces, illustrating 
which was fittingly celebrated by a free par-| passages in the life of Jesus, these happily 
ish supper. Places were laid for 250 guests,|combining a study of the famous pictures 
at tables extending the full length of the|with a study of the leading and pivotal points 
large and handsome auditorium of the New/in the transformation of the Hebrew religion 
Unity Hall, and every place was occupied. 
After the supper an interesting history of the|tles. It was admirably conceived and carried 
society during the year 1895 was given by|out and met with much favor in its first form, 
Mrs. W. C. Jennings; a poem of welcome tojand will prove useful in the present shape. 
the new hall was read by Mrs. David Utter, 
and the annual address was delivered by the 


president of the society, Mr. Nat M, Brig- 
ham, who voiced with great force and clear- 
ness the present opportunity and need inthe 
work of Unitarian societies—the need of, 
larger human unity. In closing he introduced | 
as toastmaster for the evening the recently 
installed minister of the society, Rev. Adel- 
bert L. Hudson, who in a happy vein intro- 
duced the following toasts and responses: 

“Our Opportunity,’’........Elmer B. Jones 


‘*The Young Man and 
the Church,’’.. 


‘*The College Man and 
the Church,’’.. 


.. . Frederick Lyon 
Allen T. Sanford 


and the Church,” -Henry W. Lawrence 


‘*The Church and the ...J. B. Timmony 


pees” 6's ece 
‘*The Unitarian Missionary,’’.A. N, Cherry 
"EE SE 6 00 bescaed Rev. David Utter 
WR GR Khon ceed sues vas Eugene Lewis 


‘*The Descendants of ) 
the Puritans, have N. Albert Sherman 
they Degenerated ?”’ \ 


‘‘Science and Religion,’’........ . A. Grothe 
‘‘Law and Religion,’”.........C.S. Varian 


‘*The Rewards of a 
Liberal Church,” ..A. T. Schroeder 


The occasion was in every respect a not 
able success, but especially in bringing into 
closer working harmony the varied elements 
that make up this young society. The out- 
look here is very hopeful. The congrega- 
tions have been growing steadily until they 
average nearly 300; since October Ist., 39 
new names have been added to the church 
rolls, including some of the leading business 
men of the city; the Sunday-School has now 
a membership of over 100, which is increas- 
ing every Sunday, and a healthy spirit of 
activity and unity is coming to be felt in all 
departments of the work. 


Che Sunday School. 


The World Js Saved by the Breath of the Schooi 
Children. 


Contributions to the Sunday School 


Society. 
Previously acknowledged,.......... $20.00 
enn TR iii a os ce vane bine een 8.00 
All Souls, Chicago.........0.- secce 25.00 


New Edition. 

The original leaflets of the fourth year of 
the Six Years’ Course, ‘*The Flowering of 
the Hebrew Religion,” by W. W, Fenn, have 
been exhausted and consequently a new edi- 
tion in book form has been printed and is 
now for sale at twenty cents a copy, or two 
The twenty-two lessons are 


into the Christianity of Paul and the Apos- 


RENEW your subscription now. 


Pond’s Extract 


cures COLDS, CATARRH, SORE THROAT, 
INFLAMMATIONS AND ALL PAIN. 


Temple. 


REV. CHAS. H. PARK HURST, the great reformer of New York.—*‘ Have 
used Pond’s Extract long and constantly.’’ 

REV. C. 8S. ROBINSON, the well known editor of ‘‘Songs for the 
Sanctuary,’? &£c.—*‘Pond’s Extract fulfills every promise it makes.’’ 


2,000 ORDERS FROM PHYSICIANS WITHIN ONE MONTH. 


SUBSTITUTES DO NOT CURE. 


———— 


EDUCATIONAL. 


INDERGARTEN Supplies, 


at Schermerhorn’s, 3 East 14th St., 
, i £ 
Send for new catalogue. 


THE BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phi}. 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 
The Berlitz Method is based on the “Natural 
Method.”’ instruction is not bytransiation, but by 
conversational exercises in the new language. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 
LE PRANOAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.: 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammag 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free, 


| 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to the other 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is wel] 
adapted to the school, with its individual teaching 
and home life for the boys. 

F. B. KNAPP, S. B. 


i) 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, 
CALLING CARDS, 
FINE STATIONERY. 


GOOD WORK, 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


METCALF STATIONERY C0., 


136 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 


‘‘How and Why,”’ issued by the 
POST- PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 92I1--3--5 
AGE 


The House Beautiful. 
By WILLIAM C. GANNETT, 


Author of ‘*A Year of Miracle,’’ ‘*Blessed be 
Drudgery,’’ etc. Paper, ornamental, choice 
edition, pricer5 cents. (In “Zife-Studies”’ 
form, 6 cents.) 


If you 


Chestnut Street, 


Contents: Zhe Building of the House; House- 
Furnishing; The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furni- 
ture; Book Furniture; Our Guests; The Dear 
“ Jogetherness.” 


Published in Three Styles: 


Gift edition, fine cloth, wide margins, 60 pages, 
50 cents. 


Paper, ornamental, 26 pages, 15 cents, (in 
white, if desired). 


Cheap edition, 6 cents, (ten copies for 30c. %¢¢). 


From THE New Unity, May 2, 1895.] 


The selection we give in another column from 
“The House Beautiful’’—one of Mr. Gannett’s up- 
lifting studies which James H. West has just pub- 
lished—was not made because it was the most 
inspiring word the pamphlet contains. Where all 
is so g perhaps there is no best, though to our 
mind the section on ‘‘The dear Togetherness’’ 1S 
fullest of strength, sweetness, and light. But this 
extract was selected simply because it was the 
shortest that could be made tostand by itself. By 
sending its publisher fifteen cents our readers can 
procure the little book for themselves; and if they 
want to be strengthened and lifted up, they will 
do so. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 
174 High Street, Boston, 
or BLOCH & NEWMAN, 
: Chicago. 


—————— 


204 Dearborn Street, - 
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A. B. RUSS & CO., 


UNDERTAKERS; 


161 Twenty-Second St., 
CHICAGO 


Telephone &, 200 
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The New Unity. 


The Best. 
The Rest. 
The [est. 


There are two kinds of sarsapa- 
rilla: The best—and the rest. 
The trouble is they look alike. And 
when the rest dress like the best 
who’s to tell them apart? Well, 
‘*the tree is known by its fruit.’’ 
That’s an old test and a safe one, 
And the taller the tree the deeper 
the root. That’s another test. 
What’s the root, — the record of 
these sarsaparillas ? 


The one with 
the deepest root is Ayer’s. The 
one with the richest fruit: that, 
too, is Ayer’s. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
has a record of half a century of 
cures; a record of many medals 
and awards — culminating in the 
medal of the Chicago World’s Fair, 
which, admitting Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla as the best — shut its doors 
against the rest. ‘That was greater 
honor than the medal, to be the only 
Sarsaparilla admitted as an ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair. If you 
want to get the best sarsaparilla 
of your druggist, here’s an infalli- 
ble rule: Ask for the best and 
you'll get Ayer’s. Ask for Ayer’s 
and you ’ll get the best. 


One Upward Look Each 
Day. 
POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE, 


SELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: “Your ‘ Up- 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are 
buying it by the dozen, and giving it 
where it will do good.” 

One of our best known authors writes 
us: “Your collection of poems, ‘One 
Upward Look Each Day,’ is a wonder- 
fully good collection. It is surprising 
that so many excellent poems can be 
comprised in so small a compass and 
offered at so small a price.” 

Price, Morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 
50 cents each; Heavy embossed paper, 
30 cents each. 

@Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price by UNITY PUBLISHING COMPAX®Y, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


WINTER 
TOURS 


IN PRIVATE PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


Under care of a Special Agent, will leave Chicago 
January 9, February 6 and March 6, for 


CALIFORNIA 


Via San Antonio, E! Paso, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Del Monte 
and San Jose, returning via Salt Lake and 
Rio Grande Scenic Route through Colorado. 
Price of ticket includes all expenses. Everything 


STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 


For pamphlets with particulars apply to 
C.,B. & Q. ticket agent or to T. A.Grady, Manager 
Excursion Department, 21! Clark St 
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Burlington 


“Route 


Che Study Cable 


A History or Money anv Prices, By J. Scho- 
enhof. G. Putnam & Sons, Publishers. 8 vo., 351 
pages, $1.50. 


The central thought in this work is thus 
set forth by the author in the preface: ‘I 
demonstrate that prices of commodities move 
in obedience to natural aud inherent causes, 
independent of circulating money quantities. ”’ 
He acknowledges (page 3) that ‘‘it has 
become almost an axiom” that the quantity 
of money in circulation is an important fac- 
tor in fixing the prices of commodities as a 
whole. We do not see that Mr. Schoenhof 
has shaken this principle. To those who 
wish to examine the subject the work is of 
G. H. S. 


THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. By Edward Washburn 
Hopkins, Ginn and Company. 


value as it presents many facts. 


The appearance of this, the first of a series 
of handbooks on the History of Religions to 
be issued under the editorial supervision of 
Morris Jastrow of the University of Pennsy]- 
vania, is one indication of the growing inte , 
est in the historica 1 study of religions in thi 
country. Others are to be seen in the Par- 
liament of Religions and in the recent estab- 
lishment of chairs of Comparative Religions 
at Cornell and at the University of Chicago, 
It is one of the aims of this series of man- 
uals to furnish the general reader the infor- 
mation on these subjects to which he is en- 
tiled. It is to be hoped that the books, 
written by specialists as they are to be, will 
take the place of the compilations of second- 
hand knowledge and broad generalizations 
which infest this field of knowledge as well 
as others, 

The treatment of the Religions of India as 
one subject has the obvious advantage of 
being able to present the several religions in 
their true nature of different stages in an 
evolution. This fact the author has in no 
place lost sight of unless it be at the very 
beginning of his book. 

Professor Hopkins’ task was by no means 
a small one,the less so since his aim has been, 
as he tells us, to make his reader know the 
religions of India,while Barth, who wrote the 
only book covering the same ground, aimed 
to make his reader know about them. 

The earlier part of the book, dealing with 
the religion of the Vedas and Brahmanas 
will, perhaps, be of less interest to the gen- 
eral reader than will the latter part. The 
various gods are described at length and the 
lower side of the early religion—incantations 
and witchcraft—is dealt with. It may be 
questioned whether the author has given this 
side sufficient prominence. It is to be hoped 
that the recently published book of Olden- 
berg will be translated into English since in 
no other work is this lower side of Vedic re- 
ligion so well brought out. 

In his seventh chapter a severe blow is 
given to most of the theories of a common 
Indo-European religion. The author shows 
that many of the ideas common to several 
branches of the Indo-European family and 
hence supposed to have belonged to a pro- 
ethnic religion are also to be found among 
the American Indians. The comparisons 
prove nothing save that the same idea may 
spring up in different places. 

In the chapters on Jainism and Buddhism 
it is shown how little or nothing of doctrine, 
practice, or morals was absolutely new; but 
it is also made plain what was the essence of 
Buddhism which distinguished it and gave it 
its power. The obstacles riased by the priest- 
hood and the caste system to salvation were 
removed. By means of the Four Great 
Truths and the Eight-fold Path salvation was 
to be open toa//, The reform was one in 


sociology rather than religion. One might 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE 
AS ALLIES. 


By JAMES T. BIXBY. 


Christian Union: The best book published on the relations of Science and Religion 


London Inquirer; A noble book. * * * The argument as a whole is as sound as 
original, as philosophical as it is forcible, as complete as it is timely. 


Chicago Times: Mr. Bixby’s little book is broad, liberal and well calculated to check 
in its readers a tendency towards bigotry either of science or of faith. It is plainly the 
work of a man who has studied and thought much, and who sees that neither religious 
dogma nor scientific theorizing can change facts. 


Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D. D.: It is the most direct and satisfactory dealing with 
the alleged quarrel between science and religion that our literature has produced and we 
know of nothing, either in German or French that is so bold, so candid and so satisfactory. 


Literary World, of Boston, March 15th, 1890: Small in size but full of matter. 
* * * It deserves to be a classic authority on its great subject, and it surely will be 
prized long after the mass of kindred but inferior books are forgotten, as they are even 
now unread. 


—_——=T -— ———_—_——— 


i2mo, 226 pages, Paper 30 cts., cloth 50 cts. 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 204 Dearborn St.. 


CHICAGO. 
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The Art Amateur. . 


BEST AND LARCEST PRACTICAL ART WACAZINE. 
(EsTaBLisHep 1879.) 


Monthly (size of 11x16). Sumptuously printed and richly fllustrated. Price, $4.00 a 
ear, including all supplements. Single copies, 35 cents, each containing exquisite Color 
"lates and 8 extra pages of Working Designs for rainting, Carving, China Decoration, Model- 

ing, Fyrography, ys etc. For sale by all first-class newsdealers. 

Invaluable to all who seek to make a living by Art, or who take up Artas an accomplish- 
ment. The only art periodical awarded a meda/ at the World’s Fair, wnere twenty diplomas 
were awarded to its special writers and artists. The following are the principal departments: | 

Ow PAINTING DesiGNiIne ror THE Art TRapas —. P AINTING 

W ater Coton Cuurce anp Home EmBroipery Woop Carvine ‘ 

Paste. Painting Home DecoraTiONn aND FURNISHING Mope.ine tn Cuay 

Tarrsrry Paintin@ BioGRarHies oF ARTiIsTs Py ROGRAPHY 

ILLUSTRATING ADVICE BY CORRESPONDENCE W rovent Iron Worx, 

A choice of the following two liberal offers is open to all wh», before January 1, 1896, will 
send to the publisher 94.00—the regular subscription price—and mention this journal ; 


GIVES, with a year’s subscription to the Magazine, any one of Seven 
0 F t 7 a Portfolios, each containing 12 admirable roductions of Studies and _ 


{ 


1 paintings in Oil, Water Colors, and Pastels by tome 
Py apy ty Thue. Portfolio No. 1 contains 12 Exquisite ( 
Flower Subjecta, painted for The Art Amateur by Pau! 

de Longpr®¢; Portfolio No. 2: 12 Animal Stud‘es, by Helene Maguire; | 


Portfolio 3: Figure Subjects; Portfolio 4: Fruits, Flowers, and — 


one of the net amo i our 
' catalogue prices, would cost from $3.00 to $4.00. They aresome of the same pictares that are framed in thousands of cultivate omer ; 
that are used as models for students in the leading wy Fee and academies, and in the Chicago High Schools. These portfolios full of 
, beautiful pictures are PREMIUMS and are given in addition to the Color Plates which go with every number of Tuk ART AMATEUR. 
IVES THREE MONTHS’ SUBS RIPTION RE 
0 t F E 4 or Mc you get 15 months’ subscription for the $9 of 12 months. 3, avai 
you must mention this journal when sending the $4.00. If you choose one of the 
Animal, Landscape, Figure or China painting subjects. 
Specimen Copy of Tur Art Amateur (with Color Plates and 8 Pages of Working Designs for all kinds of _ 
art work) sent for 28 cents if this advertisement is mentioned. Our new illustrated catalogue of 300 Color Studies 
and 


Piotares for a S-cont stamp. MONTAGUE MARKS, 28 Union Square, New York. 
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| One of the Colored Plates given with a 


- pen Sa Bev8. Portfolio 5+ Land and Marines; Portfolio6: Genre, etc. 
| 7: China Designs The contents of any 


beginning with any issue. That is, 
* vourself of either Offer A or Offer B, . 
ortfolios, stste if you prefer Flower, _ 
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‘The Prophets of Israel” 


Popular Sketches from Old Testament History. 
BY 


CARL HEINRICH CORNILL, 
Professor of Old Testament History in the University 


of Koenigsberg. 


Cloth, 200 pages, $1.00, 


A fascinating book, giving in a popular but exact 
from the main result of modern biblical research 
and a résumé of the cotemporary history of the na- 
tions surrounding Israel by one of the foremost Old 
Testament authorities in Europe, 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 


204 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO. 
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NEW ‘CHRYSANTHEMUM SEED. 


These charming new Chrysanthemums from Japan 
bloom the first year from aced. They embrace all style S, 
varieties and colors, including the exquisite new Ostrich 
Plume types, Rosettes, Globes, Fimbriated, Miniature 
and Mammoth. Sow the secd this spring , the plants 
will bloom profusely this fall. 25 cts. r pkt., or 
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For only 30c. we wiil mali all the following: 

1 prt. NEW JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUM SEED. 

1 pkt. SCARLET PANSIES, fine red colors. 

1 pkt. MARGARET CARNATION, all colers, blooms in3 mos, 

1 pkt. VERBENA GIANT WHITE ECENTED, new fragrant. 
pkt. FILIFERA or WEEPING PALM, a grand plant. 

1 pkt. DWARF oss FLOWER ED CANNA, mized, ex. fine. 

1 pkt. CUPID DWARF SWEET FEA (3 Seeds) 

1 Bulbs FANCY GLADIOLUS, all different colors. 

2 NEW ORSHID GLADIOLUS, exquisite colors. 

8 “ MAMMOTH OZXALIS, different colors. 

and our GREAT CaTALOGUE, 136 pages, with magnificent 

colored piates and covers. These 7 packets of seed 

Noveities and 15 choice Buibs (worth $1.35; wiil ail flower 

— season, and we send a7 for 30 CENTS only to 
introduce our superior stock. Order at once. 

OUR CATALOGUE of Flower and Vegetable 

Seeds, Bul Piants, and 


Rare new Fruits is the finest ever issued. profusely 


jiuustrated witn elegant cuts and cotored plates We? 


offer the choicest standard sorts and finest Novelties. 
We are headquarte rs for ail that is New, Rare and 
Beautiful. This eiegant Catalogue wilt be sent Free to 
any who order or expect to order after getting it. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, H. ¥. 


POPULAR MAGAZINES 
FOR pls HORE. 
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FRANK LESLIE Ss 


OPULAR 
MONTHLY 


(Contains each Month: Original Water Color 

Frontispiece ; 128 Quarto Pages of Reading 

Matter ; 100 New and High-class Illustra- 

tions ; More Literary Matter and Illustra- 

tions than any other + . in America. 
25 cts.; $3 a Year. 


Frank Leslie's Pleasant Hours 


FOR BOYS AND CIRLS. 


A Bright, Wholesome, Juvenile Monthly. 
Fully illustrated. The best writers for young 
people contribute to it. 10 cts.; $1 a year, 


SEND ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 


The New Unity, 


204 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Undoubtedly the Best Club Offers 


gw” Send to Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, N.Y., 
Jor New Iliustrated Premium List, Free. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS 


Cancelled Postage Stamps of all Nations or 


find the early success of Christianity at Rome 
largely due to the same causes. 

Hinduism for several centuries of its his- 
tory is known to us through the Hindu 
epic. This has been Professor Hopkins 
special field of study and in the present vol- 
ume he has treated the subject at length. 

In the chapter on the Modern Hindu sects 


evolution in the Theology of India. The 
baser superstitions persist to be sure in the 


tellectual life has grown by successive steps. 
The account of the modern sects concludes 


Brahma Somaj, the Arya Somaj, and others. 


ability of India as a whole to accept the lib- 
eral views of these societies. A very useful 
bibliography completes the volume. 

On the whole, from the general reader’s 
point of view, the book is to be commended 
in nearly all respects except, perhaps, in the 
matter of style. Scholars will rejoice in 
Professor Hopkins’ work as another evidence 
The other 
volumes of the series will be awaited with 


interest. -. Sas we 


of higher scholarship in America. 


The Newest Books. 


RUSSIAN PORTRAITS. By Ute. 
chior de Vogue. 


E. Mel- 


and final edition. Cloth, 482 pp., $2.50. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 


Miscellanea. 


Paderewski’s “Singing Tone.” 


The supreme achievement of Paderewski’s 
technique is its demonstration that the “‘sing- 
ing tone’’ and perfect control of every variety 
of tone-color are possible in all circum- 
stances, no matter how difficult the passage. 
This is said to be the explanation of the 
wonderful witchery of sound which he pro- 
duces. 
‘*There was a time when it was considered 


Lhe Pianist says: 


sufficient to play a rapid-running passage or 
involved phrases smoothly, accurately, and 

But that has not satished 
IIe has held the theory 
that the singing tone must be preserved at all 
hazards, and his study has been to perfect his 
digital facility to that end. 
the striking force of his fingers is masterful. 
His employment of the different positions of 


without pounding. 
Mr. Paderewski. 


His control of 


fingers, wrists,and forearms is always correct, 
and its results are perfect. Pianists know that 
some teachers advocate the elevation of the 
back of the hand, and others its depression. 
Mr. Paderewski uses either position, accord- 
ing to the tone he desires to produce; and his 
pedaling is simply beyond description. He 
seems to do almost as much playing with his 
feet as with his hands; and it is all for the 
sake of tone-color, for it is the combination of 
expert pedaling with the variety of touch 
that colors the tones, 

‘‘But even the singing tone would become 
monotonous were there no rhythm in the 
playing. Rhythm in piano-playing resolves 
itself into correct timing and accentuation. 
Every note must have its proper duration or 
the rhythm is disturbed. Every tone must 
be sounded with the correct dynamic re- 


imaginings of the ignorant but the higher in-|!- 


with a notice of the Deistic sucieties, the] 2- 


Not a very optimistic view is taken of the|3- 
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The Word ofthe Spirit: .50 


Practical Piety, - 
Applied Religion, 


INDUCEMENTS 
ld and New Subscribers. 


$|is brought out once more the fact of the The New Unity wants more readers and to get them 


offers the following inducements: 


Any subscriber sending us a mew subscription, can have $1 worth 
of books, selected from our premium list, or have his own 
subscription extended /hree months. 

For ‘wo new subscriptions, sent us by a subscriber, we will give 
$2 worth of books or extend his subscription s7x months. 

For three new subscriptions, sent us by a subscriber, we will give 
$3 worth of books, or give a whole year’s subscription, 

We will accept $6.00 in payment for four new subscriptions. 

Any mew subscriber, whose name is not sent in by a subscriber, 
may have his choice of 50 cents worth of books. 

Any present subscriber, paying a year in advance from the date 
of his subscription, may have his choice of 50 cents worth of 
books. 


The Money Must Accompany all Subscriptions. 


PREMIUM LIST. 


Publications by 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES: 
Regular Price. 


PREMIUM LIST. 


—_= 


Regular Price. 
A Year of Miracle, limp 50c., cloth, 
by Rev. W. C. Gannett, - $1.00 


Translated by Elizabeth 
L. Cary. Cloth, 50 cts. New York: G. The Chorus of Faith, $1.25 
P. Putnam’s Sons. As heard in the Parliament The Complete ao by aoune H. 
eee ae _ of Religions. A book of se- West, - 90 
A PRINCESS OF THE GATTER. By L. T. lections giving points of har- In Love With Love, by James H. 
Meade. Cloth, 307 pp-» $1.25. New York: mony between the represent- West, - 50 
died eacrcnedechonce sen atives of the various reli- As Natural as Life, by Charles G. 
STUDIES IN THE THOUGHT WORLD. Or Peeoe j Edited by Jenkin Ames, -90 
Practical Mind Art. By Henry Wood, Cloth OyG Jones. More than Kin b James Wila 
270 pp., $1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. |The Faith that Makes Blake, 7 1.00 
LIFE OF Jesus. By Ernest Renan. Trans. Faithful, 5, 50 Our Heredity rom Ses, by B. of 
By W.C. Gannett and Jenkin 
lation newly revised from the twenty-third Lioyd Jones. Powell, - 1.75 


Echoes from Central Music Hall. ‘Se. 
lections from sermons of Dr. 
David Swing, 1.00 


Comforiings. A book of selections, 1.00 ° 


American Liberty, Patriotic Ad- 
dresses by Rev. W. D. Simons, .50 


Religion and Science as Allies. By 


To the Nation, City, Church, 
Home, Individual. 


.3O 


A New Hope for the Drunk. 


ard, - - 10 r 
Tobacco, the Second Intoxi- James T. Bixby. Paper, 30c., 
cant, 2 10 cloth, - - .50 
Not lnstitations bent Homes, ,10 Borrowings. Poems and Selections 
The Religions of the World, pre Karten Authors. (Waite ” 
I. Moses, the Hebrew Law a 
Giver, : io More Borrowings, - . - .75 


For Thought and for Remembrance, 


II. Zoroaster, the Prophet 
10 Dainty gift booklet of poomea 


of Industry, - 


III. Confucius, the Prophet and selections, . .25 
of Politics, - 10 The Jews and Jesus, by Dr. E. G. 
IV. —* the light of 10 Hirsch, - .05 
Se . ; b: D K. 
V. Socrates, the Prophet of a. Hirsch, “ Times, a a 05 
VI. Jesus, the a i - ae manag of Jesus, by Dr. B. G. - 
Christianity, . 10 =oe , 
VII. Mohammed, the Prophet Paul, the Apostle of Heathen ee 
of Arabia, : —? or Christianity, by vr. K. G. 
The Cause of the Toiler, .10 Hirsch, . - ili oe 
The Intellectual Life, - .10 Synagogue and Church, by Te ae 
ohler, - - : 
Yen Great wepeig® h we Why do the Jews not peetel Jesus as 
bbe + Sparen 4 ot ather- 10 their ts By Dr. =m 
Felsentha - - : 
The Selfishness of 7“ 05 Uplifts of Heart and Will, by van. H. 
rhe + spearanee of the —. West, - 50 
ou - ; A Child of Nature, by Marion » 
Complete Report of the Pro- Shutter, : ‘50 
ceedings of the First Ameri- The House Beautiful, by W. ©. 


can Congress of Liberal Re- Gannett. Cloth, 50c., paper, .15 


ligious Rocioties, es ies The Essential Man, by George sS 

116 pp., . er Cressy, - 75 
‘Liberty and Life, % The Deeper Meanings, by Frederic 

Discourses by E. P. Powell. A. Hinckley, . .50 

Paper, 208 pp. , : .25 Afterglow, by yrederten A. Hinek. 
The Crucifixion, * ae. . .50 

From a Jewish Standpoint. No Enemy (but Himselt), by Elbert 

By Dr. E. G. Hirsch, , “iS Hubbard, . - 1.25 


All Premiums delivered free of cost. Subscription blanks, sample 
copies of paper, etc., furnished freely. Address all 
communications to 


~BLOCH & NEWMAN, 204 Dearborn St., 
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TWO NEW SERMONS 


» BY as 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
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The Education of the Soul, 


A study of Goethes’ “Wilhelm Meister.” 


Price, - - 
With stiff cover, 


5 cents. 


ro cents, 


The Divinity of Fatherhood, 


A Christmas Preparation Sermon. 


With illustrated cover, ro cts. 
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UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
204 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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“T'e-Day 


A Popular Monthly Review 
For the People. 
DEVOTED TO 
The Scicnces, Literature, Eco- 
nomics, Politics, Sociology 


and the Religion of 
Common Sense. 


Frederick A. Bisbee, Publisher, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ONE DOLLAR 


PER YEAR. 


THE NEW UNITY and TO-DAY 
Tr ie 


FOR ONE YEAR 
ADDRESS, 

BLOCH & NEWMAN, 204 Dearborn-st., 

CHICAGO. 


Mozoomdar’s Book 


The Oriental Christ. By Pro.wap 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 
best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
a sentence or two from the author’s Introduc- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Crrist an Asiatic? » He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 
agencies primarily employed for the propaga- 
tion of :he gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded and developed by Asiatics 
in Asia, . . Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 
English manners and customs about him and 
with the temper and spirit of an Englishman 
in him. @Hence it is that the Hindu people 
shrink back. . .. Go to the rising sun in 
the East, not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ inthe plenitude of his 
glory and in the fullness and freshness of the 
primitive dispensation. In England and Eu- 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 

one; there we find the life of Christ formu- 
ated into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 
hols. . . . Look at this picture and that: 
this is the Christ of the East, and that of the 
West. When we speak of the Western Christ, 
we speak of the incarnation of emomegy, form- 
alism, ethical and physical force. hen we 
speak of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 
carnation of unbcunded love and grace.” 4 


_ Thirteen Chapters, viz., The Bath ng. Fast- 
ing, Jraying, eaching, Rebuking, Weeping, 
Pilgriming, Trusting, Healing. Feasting, Part- 
ing, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 

The existence of this book is aphenomenon, 
more than a curiosity ; and rich as anew, fresh 
and very suggestive study of the character and 
person of Christ.— Christian Union. 


It is a stroke ot genius. it contains a whole 
pear et ae 74 of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 
ental. e is only to be rightly interpreted by 
the Oriental mind. This fascinating book comees 
* a revelation of essential Christianity.— 


FOR SALE BY 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
‘198 Dearborn Street, Chicage. 


Further than that, the contours of the melo- 
dies are spoiled. The phrasing is disarranged, 
and the musical outline of the composition is 
distorted. Rhythm is, of course, primarily 
a matter of artistic judgment, but it is con- 
veyed to the hearer by the blows of the fin- 
gers,and is the mechanical result of absolutely 
just distribution of force. It is, therefore, 
ependent onthe same technical accomplish- 
ments as tone-color. Mr. Paderewski’s 
rhythm is flawless. He never offends the 
most judicious listener either in quality or 
dynamics, but on the contrary accentuates in 
such a manner that the phrasing of a com- 


position comes out in the clearest possible 
light.” 
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For Dyspepsia 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. J. B. MCCLELLAN, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., says: “I find it a first-class remedy in 
dyspepsia.’’ 
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Mount Ararat. 


Although the summit of Great Ararat, 
which has an elevation of 17,916 feet, yields 
ih height to the peaks of the Caucasus in the 
north and to Demavend (19,400 feet) in the 
east, nearly five hundred miles away, yet, as 
Bryce in his admirable book has observed, 
there can be but few other places in the 
world where a mountain so lofty rises from a 
The summit of Great Ararat 
has the form of a dome and iscovered with 


plain so low. 


perpetual snow; this dome crowns an oval 
figure, the length of which is from northwest 
to southeast, and it is therefore the long side 
of this dome which you see from the valley 
ofthe Araxes. On the southeast, as you fol- 
low the outline farther, the slope falls at a 
of from thirty to 
thirty-five degrees and ends in the saddle 
between the two mountains at a height of 
nearly nine thousand feet. From that point 
it is the shape of the Little Ararat which 
continues the outline toward the east; it rises 
in the shape of a graceful. pyramid to the 
height of 12,840 feet, and its summit is dis- 
tant from that of Great Ararat a space of 


more rapid gradient 


nearly seven miles. The southeastern slope of 
the lesser Ararat corresponds to the north- 
western slope of the greater mountain and 
descends to the floor of the river valley in a 
The unity of the 
whole fabric, the intimate correspondence of 
the parts between themselves, in a word, the 
architectural qualities of this natural work at 
once impress the eye and continue to provide 
an inexhaustible fund of study, however long 
may be the period of your stay,— From ‘*The 
Ascent of Mount Ararat,’’ by H. F. B. 
Lynch, in the February Scrzdner’s, 


long and regular train. 
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Livingstone’s First Expedition. 


Between Livingstone and his Boer neigh- 
bors, however, there was little love. He ac- 
cused the Boer farmers of cruelty to the 
natives, and they resented his interference, 
and threatened to drive him out of the coun- 
try. He published their misdeeds in the 
Cape newspapers, and in revenge for his 
strictures they finally set fire to his house and 
burned him out. 

This it was which first induced Livingstone 
to travel to the north, in hopes of finding a 
land where he could follow in peace his vo. 
cation as missionary, and where the Boer 
farmers could no longer molest him. In his 
search for the ideal territory he had in view 
he entered regions utterly unknown to the 
best-informed geographer, and made many 
discoveries of importance. It was then that 
he discovered Lake Ngami and the southern 


motive that he was led to continue his — 
across the Zambesi, to follow its course to its 
head waters, and to make his way to San 
Paul de Loanda in Angola; and this was why 
he retraced his steps and followed the Zam- 
besi to the eastern ocean, where his first 
series of remarkable adventures terminated 
after sixteen years of travel. 

Just as the Boer persecution had started 
him on his explorations and diverted him 
from his cherished missionary work, so the 
great reputation he obtained by these bril- 
liant feats of travel and valuable discoveries 
of great lakes and rivers tended to separate 
him still further from his true role. He had 
revealed the existence of a tropical world, af 
luxuriant savannas and extensive forests, 
where animal life was prolific and the vegeta- 
tion was of marvelous variety and growth. 
The Zambesi River was 2,000 miles long, 
the lakes were full of sweet water, the soil 
was fertile and well repaid cultivation, the 
native products were varied and useful, and 
as for the natives, when let alone by the rov- 
ing Arab and unmolested by the Portuguese 
half-caste, the account of his long residence 
among them and his many adventures with 
them proved that they were a good deal bet- 
ter than English people had any notion of. 
However, the slave-trade was rampant in the 
interior, whole districts were being devastated 
and thousands af human beings were annu- 
ally perishing through the bloody violence 
adopted by the Arabs. The sights in the 
slave ship’s hold were not to be compared in 
horror to what he had seen in African kraal 
and camp. 

Livingstone was much occupied with de- 
livering addresses in the principal British 
cities, and after warming his audiences with 
his glowing pictures of African lands, ‘he 
would make their flesh creep by telling them 
of the wholesale murders perpetrated by the 
Arab and Portuguese marauders, and then 
close with an appeal for the help of Christian 
England to stop these horrid inhumanities.— 
{**The Story of the Development of Africa,”’ 
by Henry M. Stanley, in 


Century. 
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Money Easy Made by Hustlers. 


the February 


Dear Editor: ~My experience may interest 
others who need money. Fifteen years 
clerking, farming, hustling, trying to sell 
books, wringers and every contrivance made 
me discouraged and mad when I met my 
cousin in lowa making $45 a week, plating 
tableware and jewelry. I got a complete out- 
fit from Gray & Co., Columbus, O. They 
send materials, instructions, receipts, trade 
secrets and teach the agent, and have treated 
me elegant. I plate gold, silver, nickel and 
white metal, get all the knives, forks and 
other goodsI can plate; make from $45 to 
$75 per week plating and sell some platers 
besides. Anyone can get a good plating 
outfit by writing them. J. RYAN. 
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The Good Old-Fashioned Hand- 
Shake. 


Is it really a thing of the past? Will it 
some time be as obsolete as the courtesy with 
which our grandmothers: greeted the beaux 
of their day, or the kiss that the gallant im- 
pressed on the fragile hand that he raised so 
respectfully to his lips? Or—what is per 
haps a better comparison,since these gracious 
customs rose from over-refinement, while the 
cordial, whole-souled hand-shake has been 
a thing of the heart—will it some day find 
itself as out of fashion as the kiss with which 
our mothers greeted each other, square on 
the mouth, direct, and often resounding? 
Who was the first woman who was brave 


feeders of the Zambesi, It was from this 


CUDAHY S REX BAND Foe 


For Soups Sitves: etc. 


can always be levanded upon to be 
the best when cooks use pure, rich Extract 
Bs of Beef like 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand 


Writeto The CUDAHY PHARMACEUTICAL OO.,, 
South Omaha, Neb., for free covy of “Ranch 
Book ” and enclose 4 cents in stamps for 
sample. 


IODIDE OF. “ 
IRON. 


BLANCARDS 
PILLS. 


Specially recommended by the medical 
oelebrities, of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consumpti 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the lood 
and for stimulating and regulating its periodic | 


course. 
None Genuine unless signed “ BLANCARD.” 


E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggists. 
FREED 
ured with Vegetable Remedies. Have 


cu many thousand cases called hopeless. I [>] 
-~ 
Teh 


10 days at least % of allsymptoms are removed 
Book of testimonials of cures and 1 days treat. 
ment free by mail. Drs.Green & Sona, Atlanta,@ 


Gomfortings. 


A BOOK OF SELECTIONS 
ON 
Life and Duty, 


Death and Immortality. 
By JUDSON FISHER. 


These selections are short, tender and 
devout, voicing the profoundest emo- 
tions of the soul. 


Price, cloth bound, $1,00, 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 204 Dearborn-st., 
CHICAGO. 


A Book for 
To=Day._—=— 


REV. W. D. SIMOND’S NEW VOLUME OF 
PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES, 


American Liberty. 


Contains earnest and able discussions of some 
of the greatest questions now before 
the public. 


Its quality is as I expected—streng aud fine. 
M, /, Savage. 


Broad, free and progressive, but none the less 
morally conservative.— Zhe Christian Register. 


Honest thoughts clothed in weighty words which 
will arouse hearty response from all imbued with 
the spirit of freedom and truth.—eligito- Philo- 
sophical Journal, 


American Liberty is a large and timely subject, 
and the words of this volume have the trve ring. 
The sentences carry much of the fire and magnet- 
ism of Mr. Simonds at his best.—THe NEw 
UNITY. 


Price per volume, postpaid (paper, 8vo, 
pp. 216), 50 cents. 
Address, 


UNITY PUBLISHING GOMPANY, 


enough to slide her cheek coyly and coldly 


Marquette Building, CHICAGO, 
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A Chorus of Faith 


AS HEARD IN ° 


The Parliament of Religions. 


By JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


Secretary of the General Committee of the Parliament. 


A beautiful book, the handsomest volume the Parliament has 
produced, It shows the essential unity of all religious faith by 
setting forth the best and highest thoughts expressed by 


115 Representatives of the Various Religions of the World. 
; orty Pages are given to the Opening Addresses. 


Thirty Pages to the Farewells. 


The rest of the 167 extracts, which make up the book, varying 
from half a page to seven or eight pages in length, are arranged 
under seven heads:— 


Harmony of the Prophets. Holy Bibles. 
Brotherhood. 

The Thought of God. 
The Crowning Day. 


- Unity in Ethics. 
The Soul, 


Each of these is preceded by an appropriate poetical extract. 
The book is carefully indexed and contains several short ap- 
pendices on topics connected with the Parliament. 


Cloth, Gilt Top; 333 Pages, Price, $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY 


Unity Publishing Company, 


175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE 


REFORM ADVOCATE LIBRARY 


Neat and cheap reprints in pamphlet form of 


valuable articles on important subjects. 


ss THE JEWS and JESUS, by Dr. E. G. Hirsch 


2. SYNAGOGUE and CHURCH, ~- by Dr. K. Kohier. 


3. JESUS, HIS LIFE and HIS TIMES, 
by Dr. E. G. Hirsch 


q. THE DOCTRINES OF JESUS, by Dr. E. G. Hirsch 


5 PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF HEATHEN 
JUDAISM, or CHRISTIANITY, by Dr. E. G. Hirsch, 


6 WHY OO THE JEWS NOT ACCEPT 
JeSUS AS THEIR MESSIAH, by Dr. B. Felsenthal., 


Single copies, Post Free, 5 cents. 


. & * o 
Discount allowed for quantities, 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & COMPANY, Publishers. . 


175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


Echoes from Central Music Hall. 


Gems of Thought from 
The Recent Sermons of the late 


Professor David Swing. 


A TREASURE FOR THE DEVOUT, 
A BOOK FOR THOUGHTFUL MINDS, 
FOR LIBERAL THINKERS, STUDENTS, 
AND THE MINISTRY. 


Compiled by THOMAS W. HANDFORD. 
Bound in English Silk, Gilt Top, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN,_ - 
CHICAGO. 


175 Dearborn St., 


into the track of the approaching lips? It 
could not have been Eve, for there was no 
other woman to kiss, except possibly Lilith, 
and the relations there were somewhat 
Strained, even for kissing. But somewhere, 
some time, there was a first woman who thus 
met the proffered kiss, and somewhere was a 
first woman who was thus repulsed, and 


to try the same thing on the next woman she 
met; and thus was sealed the fate of the kiss 
on the mouth. We understand that the 
custom still persists to a certain extent among 
lovers, but we have fears that even there it 
will not long survive. Think of the offense 
against the laws of hygiene! What fell 
microbes of disease may not flit between them 
in the kiss that plights their vows! 

No, the good old-fashioned kiss has gone; 
the good, old-fashioned hand-shake is going, 
even while I write may be gone. It is still 
occasionally met with. Your country cousin 
comes to town. She does not understand 
the artistic crook of interrogation in which 
your hand attempts to approach hers. She 
grasps the curving fingers and straightens 
them in a loving squeeze. You sigh, and 
fancy that the art was lost upon her? Not 
at all. Wait until she reaches home. See 
her at the next church ‘‘sociable’’; note the 
condescending curve of her small figure 
as it bends in greeting; observe the digi- 
tal hook with which she draws in each un- 
wary and disconcerted comer. And so the 
evil communication spreads until the whole 
country has felt its devastating touch. 

Some people are bound to suffer more 
than others from this social change. Be 
merciful unto them, ye powers that be. 
The man who for long years has laid his 
fishlike fingers confidingly in yours has come 
upon an evil day. His torpid sensibilities 
are doomed to daily shocks. Be gentle with 
him. Woo him, win him, out of his limp 
Straightness in that first difficult curve, 
doubly difficult for him. And the whole- 
hearted, cordial, pumplike man is destined to 
meet many a setback before it dawns on 
his stupid, blundering soul that something is 
wrong. ‘Tohimahand-shake is ahand-shake. 
He will be slow to understand these fine dis- 
tinctions between the old and the new; to 
comprehend that the old hand-shake was 
‘‘physical’’ in its nature; that the new one, 
given as it is from the level of the heart, is 
‘soulful, spiritual.”” Bear with him. He 
will comprehend in time. In time we shall 
all comprehend and acquiesce, and the good 
old fashion will be no more.— AdZ/antic 


Monthly. 
$<» =_______ 


How Willie Saved the Home. 

| I am sixteen years old, Father was sick 
and theinterest onthe mortgage was due 
land we did not have any money to pay it. I 
saw in our ADVOCATE thatthe Coin Silver- 
ware Co., of Columbus, O., would send a 
sample set of six silver plated tea spoons for 
eighteen twocent stamps. I sent and got a 
set and sold them for 60 cents. ‘The first day 
I sold ten sets and made $2.40. Everybody 
[asked bought. They were socheapand as 
nice as they could get in the stores for $1.00 
aset. The second day I couldonly work 
half a day and I sold 8sets. The first week 
I had raised the money for the interest. Why 
wont everyone buy new silver spoons for less 
than it would cost to have the old ones re- 
plated? I will make easy $15.00 or $20.00 
every week. These hard times thereare lots 
of other people who are wanting to make 
money, and this is a chance that should be 
seized at once. Anyone can geta sample of 
these silver tea spoons by directing as above. 
Why should anyone live in penury when they 


whose soul froze into righteous determination |; 


1 have lost the 


woman 
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uses of 

earline 
will have to be 
talked to. Why is she throw. 
ing away all the gain and help 
that she can get from it in 
other ways? If you have 
proved to yourself that Pearl- 
ine washes clothes in the easi- 
est, quickest, safest way, you 
ought to be ready to believe 
that Pearline is the best for 
washing and cleaning every- 
thing. That's the truth, any 
way. Try it. Into every drop 
of water that’s to be used for 
cleansing anything, put some 
Pearline—(without soap). 47 
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DESICN PATENTS, 


COPYRICHTS, etc. 
For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 361 BroaDway, NEW YorkK. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by usis brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Srientitic American 


Largest circulation of any scientific paper in the 
world. Splendidly illustrated, No intelligent 
man should be without it, Weekly, &3,00a 
ear; $1.50 six months, Address, MUNN & CO,, 
BLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York City. 
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The New Bible and 
Its New Uses, 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, 


Author of “Jesus Brought Back,” ‘*Prob- 
lems in American Society,” Etc. 


Multitudes of people to-day, both outside 
and inside the churches, are aware that the 
New Criticism, arisen in our age, has revealed 
a New Bible; and what they want to know, anc 
in the simplest, most straightforward way, is 
this: What changes in our attitude toward 
the Bible are involved; and what new and 
wiser uses of it are made ssible and neces- 
sary by these discoveries? Mr. Crooker’s pres- 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction: The New Bible; I. Errors in 
the Bible; 1I. What the Bible Claims for Itself; 
TIT, The Bible as Authority ; Appendix; Con- 
tradictions in the Gospels. 

Mr. Crooker has brought to his work much 
original thought, a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, considerable analytical skill, a fair 
degree of logic, and almost a mastery of the art 
of presentation.—Brooklyn Standard- Union. 

He has been very successful, and his book is 
one Sopecsany to be recommended to those who 

r faith in the old Bible of tradi- 
tion and dogma, and need to be shown the sub- 
stantial worth of what criticism leaves un- 
harmed of literary value and spiritual quick- 
ening.— The New World. 

286 Pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPARY, 


can make money as I have done? 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicaga 


February 6, 1896. 
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FITS CURED 


(From U, S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W.H. Peeke,who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’standing cured by him. 
He publishesa valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York. 


GIFT BOOKS. 


Baltimore American,— There is a _ tranquil, 
strengthening, uplifting power in these little books 
that makes one cherish for them, when they have 
been enjoyed and laid aside, the warm, grateful 
sentiment with which we treasure dear friends. 


‘As Natural as Life.’’ 

Studies of the Inner Kingdom. By Charles 

G. Ames, Minister of the Church of the 

Disciples, Boston. 109 pages. 

“One of the most satisfying treaties we have 
ever read, The little volume is a spiritual poem, 
expressed in a human form called prose; but the 
beauty of its truth has root inthe Infinite. It will 


prove a keen delight to the appreciative thinker,”’ 
— Boston Ideas. 


In Love with Love, 

Four Life-Studies. By James H. West, 

author of ‘*The Complete Life,’’ ‘*Uplifts 

of Heart and Will,”’ ‘‘Poems,’’ etc. 109 

pages. 

‘‘There is something singularly fresh and strong 
in Mr. West’s way of putting things. Any one of 
these studies read at night would sweeten a man’s 
slumber, and waken him in the morning to some 


better sense of his great opportunity.’’—/ohn W, 
Chadwick, inthe Christian Register, 


A Child of Nature. 
Studies of the Outward as related to the 
Inward Life. By Marion D. Shutter, D D., 
author of ‘*Wit and Humor of the Bible,’’ 


‘*Jiustice and Mercy,’’ etc. III pages. 

‘‘One of the most charming little collections of 
essays that have recently come under notice. 
Written with lovely sleaplicles of diction, taking 
us into a happy apprehension of Nature, and 
withal habited in the happiest thoughts and con- 
ceits, Altogether delightful.’’ — PAzladelphia 
To-day, 


Cloth, red edges, neatly stamped, each 50 cents, 
Special gift edition, full gilt, each $1.00, 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
204 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


"FREE THOUGHT MAGAZINE 


HOSPITABLE TO ALL TRUTH AND DEVOTED 
TO THE EXPOSING OF ANCIENT ERROR 
BY THE LIGHT OF MODERN SCIENCE 
AND CRITICISM, 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


JUDGE C. Bb. WaitE, THADDEUS B. WAKEMAN, 
b. F. UNDERWOOD, HELEN H. GARDENER, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Col. Robert G Ingersoll: ‘‘Every Liberal 
in this country ought to take the Free Thought 
Magazine and | hope they will.” 


Hon, Geo. W. Julian: ‘It fills a place and 
meets a want which is not supplied by any other 
publication.” 


Hon. D. K. Tenney: “It stands decidedly in 
the front rank of publications designed to clear 
the religious atmosphere.”’ 


_Elizabeth Cady Stanton: “I like the Free 
Thought Magazine because it breathes the spirit 
becca lt deserves the support of all Liberal 

1inkers.” 


Helen H,. Gardener: “I have always liked 
and admired the Free Thought Magazine. I am 
glad to hear it isto be enlarged, though 1 am sure 
that all of us were satisfied with it before.” 


Rev. Henry Frank: “The Free Thought 
Magazine is doing valiant service for the cause of 
true Liberalism. Itisclean. It is tolerant. It 
is not afraid to hear the other side.”’ 

Rev. J. E. Roberts: ‘‘The Free Thought 
Magazine is a powerful instrument in the work 
Of making thought free,”’ 

_T. B. Wakeman, Esq.: ‘‘The improved Free 
Thought Magazine is the greatest and best Free 
lhought and Liberal Organ of all real or would- 
be EMANCIPATED SOULS,” 

_Hudor Genone: “I approve of the Free 
Thought Magazine. It is what a man ought to be 
—purposeful, but impartis!—tolerant of churches, 
implacable to wrong.” 

B. F. Underwood: “The Free Thought Mag- 
azine, Which has steadily improved from the first, 
18 how @ publication that reilects great credit up- 
on its editor and corps of contributors.” 

Prof. Daniel T. Ames: ‘I regard the Free 
Thought Magazine among the very best exponents 
of free thought.” 


Monthly, $1.50 a year; 15 cents a number. 


H. L. GREEN, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 
213 EAST INDIANA ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


preacher’s own. 
got it up by rote. 
they say he told us all he knew. 
pore, they say it is no more than babble. If 


‘Preaching a Sermon. 1 


If it is read, the people say it is not the 
If it is recited, they say he 
If it is premeditated, 
If extem- 


methodical, they say it is but bold diversion. 
If finely composed, they declare it too 
ornate. If intended to arouse, they say the 
language is too violent. If full of illustra- 
tions, they say it is far too shallow. If it 
has none, they say it is toodeep. If prac- 
tical, people turn up their noses at it. If 
doctrinal, they say we get no good. If it 
contains scriptural quotations, they say we 
can read those at home. If it has none, 
they declare the minister is not acquainted 
with his Bible. If original, they term it 
heavy. If orthodox, people say it is the 
same old thing over again. If earnest, they 
call the preacher a raving revivalist. If 
calm, they say the man has no heart in his 
work. If controversial, that he is dogmatic. 
[f free from controversy, that he is not up to 
the spirit and ideas of the age. If the ser- 
mon denounces sin, they say it is too strong; 
unfit for polite ears. If broad, no point, not 
worth listening to. If easily understood, 
they say the preacher is courting the ap- 
plause of the poor. If packed with thought, 
insist that the poor are utterly neglected. 
[f long, they don’t like long sermons. If 
short, they preferthem longer. If he speaks 
to the heart, he is too personal. If he doesn’t, 
he preaches over their heads. If accom- 
panied with gestures, he if affected and 
sensational. If not, he is a veritable poker. 
—L xchange. 

> 
Deafness Cannot be Cured 
by local applications as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only 
one way to cure deafness, and that is by con- 
stitutional remedies. Deafnessis caused by 
an inflamed condition of the mucous lining 
of the Eustachian Tube. When this tube is 
inflamed you have a rumbling sound or im- 
perfert hearing, and when it is entirely 
closed, deafness 1s the result, and unless the 
inflammation can be taken out and this tube 
restored toits normal condition, hearing will 
be destroyed forever; nine cases out of ten 
are caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that 
cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
Send for circulars; free. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
J&P Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
> + oe 


The Magazines. 


THE contribution in the February 4¢/antic 
which will attract perhaps the widest atten- 
tion isan able paper entitled The Presidency 
and Mr. Reed. It is a thoughtful presenta- 
tion of the requirements of the presidential 
office and a discussion of Mr. Reed’s fitness 
for it. Another feature of importance in this 
issue is Glasses, a complete story, by Henry 
James. The central idea of this story is 
most unique and affords Mr. James an un- 
usual opportunity to exercise his talents as 
a story-teller. Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop 
contributes some recollections of Hawthorne, 
covering the period of his English consulate. 
H. Sidney Everett contributes a paper on 
Unclaimed Estates. He gives minute and 
most interesting information in regard to the 
large European estates which are supposed to 
be awaiting American claimants. Further 
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exhaustive book reviews, comment on new 
Books, and the Contributors’ Club, complete 
this readable issue. 


SCRIBNER’S Magazine for February might 
be called a mid-winter outdoor number, as 
it contains an unusual number of articles of 
life and adventure in the open air. First 
among these is the leading article of the num- 
ber on the Colorado Health Plateau, by 
Lewis Morris Iddings, which is a delightful 
social study by a man who has traveled in 
many regions of the world, and who knows 
the region around Colorado Springs thor- 
oughly, having spent a number of winters 
there. Still another article of adventure of 
a unique kind is the graphic account of the 
“Ascent of Mt. Ararat” in Armenia, by H. 
F. B. Lynch. The second instalment of J. 
M. Barrie’s serial, ‘‘Sentimental Tommy,”’’ 
which has already won thousands of new 
readers, will deepen the impression created 
by the first that 
Magazine is publishing a masterpiece which 


instalment Scribner’ s 
no reader of contemporary literature can 
afford to miss. The tenth instalment of 
President Andrews’s history is called ‘*The 
Neo-Republican Ascendency,’’ which de- 
scribes the close of Cleveland’s first adminis- 
tration, the campaign of 1888 and Harrison’s 


victory. 
=> - ae ———___—— 


A German School Reform. 


The German government has determined 
to adopt a sweeping reform in the public 
schools. The examinations have proved that 
it is impossible for children with slow or weak 
intellects to keep pace with normally bright 
pupils. It has, therefore, been determined 
to add separate classes for children with les- 
ser talent. The Lehrer Zeitung, Berlin, says: 
‘‘The government has ordered that a med- 
ical officer be appointed to assist in the sepa- 
ration of the less intellectual pupils from the 
others, as it may be assumed that physical de- 
fects and the results of past illness are gener- 
ally the cause of this lack of ability to keep 
up with the rest. Care must be taken that none 
but those who really are unable to profit by 
the ordinary instruction enter the new classes. 
These classes must never contain more than 
twenty-five pupils. The instruction in these 
classes will exclude all subjects requiring 
strong mental activity, but special attention 
will be paid to physical development. Should 
a pupil improve in his ability, than he is to 
be transferred to the normal classes.’’ 
a 


Notice. 


If the subscribers to the NEw UNITY, who 
are sending the paper to me, will give their 
address in full on the first page of the next 
paper they send, it will be a help to my post- 
office work. Icould use a score more copies 
of this paper to good advantage. It is most 
excellent and helpful. If you are tempted 
todestroy or leave unused a single paper, 
REMEMBER ME and the POST-OFFICE MISSION. 


JOHN S. BRown, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


ep 0 ee 
THE ORIGIN OF EAR-RiINGsS.—It is a 
strange tradition among the Arabians that 
ear-rings came into use in the following way. 
When Pharaoh summoned Abraham and re- 


now gave Abraham many rich presents, and 
among others an Egyptian slave named 
Hagar. She bore him a son, whom he called 
Ishmael. 
more jealous since the light of Mohammed 


contributions by Gilbert Parker, Bradford 


|Torrey, Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr. and others, 


of Abraham to put away Hagar and her son. 


proached him for his untruth (in saying that 
Sarah was his sister), Abraham prayed for 
the king, and Allah healed the king, who 


But Sarah was barren, and the 


shone on Ishmael’s forehead. She demanded 


“Liberty and Life.” 


DISCOURSES BY 


mf. Few wha 


CONTENTS : 


LIFE AND DEATH; WHAT THEY ARE. 


Sin A CRIME AGAINST LIFE: RIGHTEOUS. 


NESS OBEDIENCE TO LAW, 


SINNING AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND Bopy. 
Is THE AVERAGE LIFE WORTH THE LIVING? 


THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE GOOD. 


NoT ALLOPATHY NOR HOMEOPATHY, BUT 
SYMPATHY. 


THE TRUE LIFE. 
THE DOING CREED. 


THE KEYS. 

A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR ORTHODOXY, 
THE Two THEOLOGIES. 

NATURAL MORAL COMPENSATION, 
CHARACTER, 

THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 
NEw YEAR IN 1932. 


Paper cover, 208 pp.; postwaid. 25 cts. 


Price Reduced from adc. 


Unity Publishing Co., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Our Heredity from God 


CONSISTING OF 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION. 
By E. P. POWELL. 


— Oo-—-——-- 


‘‘This book [now in its fourth edition] is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that rev- 
elation of Eternal Life and Truth which is steadily 
unfolded to us by Science.” 


Price, $1.75. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. . 


THE BIBLE: 
ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER, 


—AND— 


Its Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


TOGETHER WITHA 


List of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has grown from the author’s ‘What 
is the Bible?” published in 1878, but it “‘is a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plai, 
and containing more than twice as much matter.” 

It presents in popular form the results of the 
higher criticism and of the best and latest scholar- 
ship relating to the Bible. 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING €0., 


He was undecided until commanded by| 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Allah to obey Sarah iw all things. Yet he 
entreated her not to cast off her bondmaid 
and her son. But this so exasperated her 
that she declared she would not rest until her 
hands had been imbrued in Hagar’s blood. 
Then Abraham pierced Hagar’s ear quickly 
and drew a ring through it, so that Sarah 
was able to dip her hand in the blood of 
Hagar without bringing the latter into dan- 
ger. From that time it became a custom 
among women to wear ear-rings. 


— lr © Site 


A Free Course of Liberal Lec- 
tures. 


A course of liberal lectures under the 
auspices of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Societies will be given in towns not 
too far from Chicago. The following per- 
sons have already consented to speak in the 
course: 

A. N. Alcott, ‘*The History of the Evolu-| 
tion of the Human Mind in Religion’’; B. R. 
Bulkeley, ‘‘Tendencies of the Days’’; C. F. 
Elliott, ‘Our Larger Selves”; A. W. Gould, 
‘‘The Upper Current’’; Robert Jardine, ‘*The 
Historical Relations of Buddhism to Chris- 
tianity”; J. L. Jones, **The Parliament of 
Religions and What Follows’’; Joseph Stolz, 
‘‘What All Can Believe’; B. F. Under- 
wood, ‘*The Positive Side of Liberal Religious 
Thought’; R. A. White, “The Untouched 
Remnant’’; Celia P. Woolley, ‘‘Form and 
Substance in Religion.”’ 

To new places the only charges will be 
the traveling expenses of the speakers. To 
places desiring lectures for the second time 
somfe slight additional charge will be made 


to be used towards paying for the support of 
the Liberal headquarters in Chicago. All 
communication can be addressed to A. W, 
Gould, the chairman of the Missicnary Com- 
mittee, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Torturing Disfiguring 


SKIN DISEASES 
—_ Instantly 


RELIEVED 


/ SKIN CURE 


J 
Sold throughout the world. British 
: F. Newsery & Sons, 1, King 
Edward-st., London. Porrsr DruG 


& Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U.S. A. 


EFnnouncements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Rell- 
gious Societies in Chicago. 


ALL SouLts CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 

CHURCH OF OuR FATHER, 80 Hall St., 
Rev. Robt. Jardine, 1432 Dunning St. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street, 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOcIETY, second floor of the 
Athenzum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, Lake 
View, T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac S. Moses, 
Minister. 


OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), Mc Vick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street, near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Universalist), 
Sheridan Ave. and 64th St. Sunday services 
11 A. M. and8 Pp. M.; Sunday School, 9:30 
A, M.; Young People’s Christian Union, 7 
P. M. Devotional Meeting, Wednesdays at 
Sp. M. Rev. Frederick W. Millar, minister; 
residence, The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby Ave. 


St. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, 
Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2!Ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65thstreet. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets, J. Vila Blake, 
Minister. 

Unity CuHurRCcH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 
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For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WinsLow’'s SootuinG Syrur has been used 
for over fifty years by millions of mothers for their 
children while teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
Diarrheea, It will relieve the poor little sufferer 
immediately. Sold by Druggistsin every part of 
the world: Twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and 
ask for ‘‘Mrs, Winslow's Soothing Syrup,”’ and 


| take no other kind. 


SAPOLIO 


IS LIKE A GOOD TEMPER, “IT SHEDS A 
BRIGHTNESS EVERYWHERE,” 


-_— 


What Do You Think of This! 


IME speeds on—before you realize it Christmas is at hand and the worry 

of selecting gifts begins. An inexpensive gift that will give pleasure and 

be of utility and at the same time suggest appropriateness is one of the most 

difficult problems that confronts us at holiday times. The trouble is we put it 

off too long. Nothing seems to suggest itself as “just the thing” and thus the 

important duty of selecting our gifts is left till the last minute and one must 

then“ take what is left.” The readers of the New Unity should not be of the 

dilly-dally sort. The World’s Fair souvenir spoons are just the thing. And ag 

bridal or birthday gifts it would be a hard matter to find another gift so pleasing 
to the donor, at such a small price. One lady writes: 


STaunTON, VA., J 27, 1895. 
Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago. ws 7 


Gentlemen :—I received the spoons O. K. and am more than pleased with them. 
I am delighted. 

I presented one set as a bridal present and they attracted more attention and 
admiration than any of the other presents. 
Enclosed please find postoffice order for the amount $6.00 for which you will 
please forward six sets of your “World’s Fair” souvenir spoons and the cake 
basket which you offer as premium for same. Yours truly, 
(Signed) Liture V. Crort, 318 Fayette St. 


DESCRIPTION OF SOUVENIR SPOONS. 


They are standard after-dinner coffee size, heavily coin silver plated, with gold 
plated bowls, each spoon has a different World’s Fair building exquisitely en- 
raved in the bowl, and the handles are finely chased, showing a raised head of 
hristopher Columbus with the dates 1492-1893, and the World’s Fair City. 
The set is packed in an elegant plush lined case. The entire set is sent prepaid 
for 99 cents, and if not perfectly satisfactory your money will be sePunded. 
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FOR ALL SIX 
OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Below will be found a few of the many thousands of cordial letters we are re- 
ceiving from delighted purchasers. These are not old letters but new ones as 
may be seen from their dating. They are all letters from subscribers of religious 
papers. 


Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIls. AvUBURN, Mg., May 15, 1895. 


since and you enclosed an offer to make a present of three sets if we would sell 
six. My wife went out among her friends and sold six in one afternoon. I en- 
close money order for $5.94 for the nine sets of spoons. 

She thinks she could sell many more among her friends here, and wants to 
know what you give as presents besides the souvenir spoons. How much longer 
will the offer last, or rather how much longer will the spoons hold out? 

Yours respectfully, 
Epwarkp W. Bonney, 8 Myrtle St. 


This sounds like business all through. Mr. Bonney’s judgment was evidently 
based upon the fact that the spoons were of réal merit and would be in good 
taste for his wife to take orders among her friends. There are lots of folks who 
delight in the diversion of interesting their friends in some pleasing article. It 
isn’t canvassing but a commendable method of putting calling days to good 
practical, profitable use. 


Leonard Mfg. Co. 


Gentlemen :—I send enclosed, postoffice order for $7.39 for which please send to my ad- 
dress, one case of your silverware, containing tablespoons, teaspoons and butter plates, 
six of each and butter knife and sugar spoon. Also six sets of World’s Fair spoons. 
Please send a cake basket as premium for the souvenir s ns. I think I can get orders 
for several cake baskets when I huve one to show the ladies, also butter dishes. This is 
the tenth set of spoons that I have ordered of you. All are pleased with them. Please 
address, Mrs. FRANK MEYERS, 

348 41st Ave. 


Fort MORGAN, COLo., July 8, 1895. 


MERIDEN, Miss., Aug. 6, 1895. 


Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago. ; 


Gentlemen :—I received your card this morning in regard to the spoonssentus. The 
spoons came all right and we were well ple with them. Mrs. Seckner showed them to 
a few of her lady friends and all wanted them, but all did not feel as though they could 
take them. Yours truly 


_ Rey. H. D. SEOKNER. 
SUMMARY. 


If the reader will glance over the “Description of the Souvenir Spoons” there can be no 
doubt of the genuine bargain that is offere . 
express money ardor, "Do not send individual checks Uf sou are ‘not saisted with them 

. . not send in ual checks. ou are not sa ed w em 
the money will be refunded. No goods sent 6. oO. D 


Address order plainly. LEONARD Mr@. O0., 158-153 Michigan Ave. F. Z., 
bhicago Ill 


February 6, 1896, 


Dear Sirs :—I sent for a set of your souvenir spoons for my wife a short time © 
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